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IS NATURAL when seek- 
ing literary criticism and ad- 
vice that you ask what the 
critic has to offer you. You 
are not interested in generalities. You 
want straightforward personal criticism 





which can be applied to you and your 
work, 


Tue Dutca UNCLE will give a complete 
analysis of your manuscript. He will 
point out in detail each technical fault, 
if any are in evidence. He will tell you 
the merits of your work; he will give his 
frank opinion as to your talents as a 
writer. In all instances he will be candid, 
speaking straight from the shoulder in the 
manner of a true Dutch Uncle. He will 
not flatter, neither will he underrate your 
ability. He will encourage you along the 
lines which he believes best suited to you 
as an individual. He will make your prob- 
lems his own, and discuss them in an in- 
formal way. 


Tae Dutca UNcLeE will review your 
work from a commercial as well as a lit- 
erary point of view. If your stories are 
not selling, he will give his opinion as to 
why they are not. He will offer selling 





suggestions on stories which he believes 
are marketable or can be made so by 
revision. 


Tue Dutca UNCLE has no course to sell 
in story writing. He does not believe that 
actual writing can be taught. He does be- 
lieve, however, that if you have natural 
ability you can learn the technicalities of 
good short story form. He believes that 
you will save time, effort, money, and 
disappointments if you have these rudi- 
ments pointed out to you instead of try- 
ing to discover them yourself through the 
trial and error method. 


THe DutcH UNCLE, in addition to the 
criticism of your work, will be glad to 
answer questions of a literary nature. 
He will discuss anything that will be of 
help to you as a writer. His experience 
as an editor and as a literary adviser are 


at your disposal. 





Minimum Charge $3.00 (up to three thou- 
sand words). One dollar per thousand for 
each additional thousand words up to 
eight thousand. Special rates on longer 
stories, novelettes and novels. 


The 
DUTCH UNCLE 


A MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM SERVICE 


8 Arlington Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The “Steamboat Round the Bend” Man 


A Chat with Ben Lucien Burman 
By SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 


Two years ago I first ran into Ben Lucien 
Burman in the glass-lined office at 250 Park 
Avenue where the fiction for Collier's Weekly 
is chosen and tailored for publication. (It was 
after office hours, and we had dropped in to 
see a mutual friend.) We shook hands, and be- 
fogged with vague associations in Mr. Bur- 
man’s name — something about a playwright 
and also about a doctor gone author — I made 
further question as to his identity. 

“Me?” said Mr. Burman, smiling shyly, 
“Oh, I’m just the ‘Steamboat Round the 
Bend’ man.” 

At the time, his first novel, Mississippi, had 
come out as a book and undergone a strange 
transformation in Hollywood, whence it 
emerged as Heaven on Earth. But Hollywood 
is another story. The matter at hand is that a 
few weeks ago Mr. Burman, who had come to 
Boston to talk to his publishers about a new 
edition of his second novel, Steamboat Round 
the Bend, was lured into the office of THE 
WRITER, provided with a cigarette, and invited 
to talk about writing. Steamboat Round the 
Bend had first appeared as a novel nearly two 
years before; and again in the last few weeks, 
in a much-changed version, it was brought to 
the screen as the last film in which Will Rogers 
appeared. 

“Tell me about your early literary efforts,” 
I asked boldly. I knew all about his fine war 


record, his being wounded in action, his com- 
ing back to Harvard and graduating, and his 
early work on various newspaper staffs. It’s 
all in Who’s Who. 

“IT always wanted to do fiction,” he an- 
swered. “I floundered around trying to decide 
what I wanted to write about. The first story 
I tried was about a Hindu Swami, of which I 
knew nothing; and after I finished the story, 
I tore it up. The next two were dog stories. 
They were pretty bad, too, and I tore them up. 
While casting around, I went down South to 
get off where it was quiet. There the idea came 
to me: why do you flounder around writing 
things you know nothing about while all your 
life you’ve lived on the River? No one has 
written anything about the River since Mark 
Twain. 

‘So I decided to do River things. The first 
stories I sent out brought very nice letters 
from editors saying lovely things about the 
stories, but saying also that they didn’t think 
the public was interested in the River. I felt 
that the River was just as interesting and just 
as colorful today as it was fifty or seventy-five 
years ago.” 

Here Mr. Burman hesitated, and in quest of 
an appropriate yarn I inquired, ‘Why, for in- 
stance?”’ 

‘Well, I was cub pilot on a river steamer, 
and we were in Natchez once. The owner of 
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the boat, Captain Dick Dicharry, made a bet 
with a planter that one of his negro roust- 
abouts could carry a bale of cotton — about 
535 pounds — down the hill to the wharf, 
about the length of a city block. The planter 
said he couldn’t. Captain Dick called a rousta- 
bout: ‘You can carry that bale, Charlie, can’t 
you?’ Charlie, a big, strong-looking negro, 
tried to lift up the bale, but he couldn’t carry 
it. Meanwhile another roustabout, a wiry little 
black fellow, picked it up and ran down the 
hill, and put it on the boat. But the Captain 
had bet on the first negro. While I was talking 
with him, Charlie came running up with the 
tears streaming down his cheeks. 

‘Captain Dick,’ he said, ‘Captain Dick! 
Take your pistol and shoot me down. Take 
your pistol and shoot me down. I done made 
you lose your bet. I done made you lose your 
dollar. And you're one man I really loves.’ 

“That just goes to show the conditions are 
just about the same between the whites and 
the negroes as in the old days. 

“I continued to send my River stories 
around,”’ Mr. Burman went on, “and always 
got the same kind of editorial letter. Then 
about this time I began writing Kentucky 
Mountain Ballads for Century. Of course no- 
body makes enough money writing poetry to 
live by. As I wanted to live, I had to get some 
sort of income, so I began writing detective 
stories. And I made a lot of money doing 
them.” 

Here was a new tangent. But Mr. Burman 
continued in a steady southern drawl: ‘‘Sud- 
denly I decided I was spending too much time 
on these stories and not allowing enough for 
the good things I really wanted to write. I 
took the break, came to New York with very 
little money, and said I would not do any more 
detective stories, but would devote myself en- 
tirely to writing about the River. For three 
years I practically starved while the editors 
continued to say these new River stories, like 
the others, were very lovely, but insisted that 
the public would not be interested in the sub- 
ject. The situation was becoming desperate. 
Then one day one of the magazines called me 
up, and I knew from the editor’s tone of voice 
over the ‘phone that he was buying a detective 
story I had left in his office; he wanted me to 
come up immediately. 





“I was so absolutely flat broke that I didn’t 
even have the necessary subway fare. A young 
lady illustrator I knew lived nearby, however, 
and I went over to her studio to borrow a 
nickel. Although she was a very successful 
person and was earning quite a lot of money, 
she happened at the moment to be out of 
funds also. But she did have three two-cent 
stamps. She gave me these, and I took them 
out and sold them for a nickel. Then I went 
up to the magazine and sold the story for a 
lot of money.” 

This lady, Mr. Burman afterward explained, 
was none other than Alice Caddy, who illus- 
trates his books, and is now Mrs. Burman. 

“The money I received for this story lasted 
quite a while, but still I had not put over the 
River stories, and I began to starve again. 
Then out of a clear sky Pictorial Review de- 
cided to buy one of them — Minstrels of the 
Mist — which had been sent out forty-five 
times. This was its second trip to Pictorial. It 
was published and made quite a hit, and was 
republished in the O’Brien collection that year. 
Within ten days I had sold or contracted for 
several thousand dollars worth of stories.” 

I asked Mr. Burman if he knew why the 
magazine should have changed its editorial 
mind. He said they had always been enthusi- 
astic about the story, and on its second trip 
had decided to run it, willy nilly, and see how 
it fared; this was about a year and a half after 
the first submission. Then, too, there had been 
an overstock of manuscripts at Pictorial the 
first time, which quite apart from merit had 
helped prevent acceptance. 


Mr. Burman enlarged upon the necessary | 


faith an author requires in doing the thing he 
most wants to do, on the willingness to 
“starve.” Regarding the temptation to do 


profitable detective fiction — which he resisted | 


successfully — he said: 
“T swore I was going to get the River stories 


over. They were what I stood on, and for, 
and were the best I could do. The only sto- | 


ries I never sold were those I wrote to sell. A 
particular magazine was on the verge of 
buying two, and they suggested a few little 
changes in technique. So I wrote them to 
fit — more nearly — the magazine’s pattern. 
But they weren’t my type of story; they 
would never have sold on their own merits, 
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t and later I would not allow them to be Visiting on these shantyboats provides Mr. 
ig published.” Burman with the atmosphere for his stories. 
r, I was anxious to find out what Mr. Bur- He never uses real people for characters, but 
a man’s methods of collecting material really absorbs the scene and the general feeling, 
ul were, and got him to talk of his early life in and recreates his group as he wants them. 
y; Kentucky, gradually leading to the life of the The result is a far more faithful picture than 
of River. It was much the same, he said, on the might be had from actual portraitures of char- 
nt Ohio as on the Mississippi; but as one went acter too specialized to be true to the whole. 
m farther south it became more primitive and And for perspective the author gets away 
nt | more nearly as it was just after the Civil War. from his River — goes to Africa or Arabia 
a | And while he writes only of the River as it is when it comes to the job of writing. I probed 
: today, he catches and serves a flavor of the past. his reasons for the practice. 
d, § “The shantyboat people are apt to be sus- “When I am ready to write a story,” he 
1s- . picious,”’ he asserted, in answer to a question, explained, “I leave, partly to get away from 
| “because they are always poor. And because the background of the story, and partly for 
ed | they are poor, they are always suspect, and the quiet of a remote place. And then, too, 
he always afraid of the police. There are two there are certain disconcerting influences 
in. types: one very high grade, and these consti- affecting American fiction. 
de- tute the great majority; the other — five or “When I first began writing my River sto- 
the ten per cent, perhaps — who are vagrants and ries there was a feeling that you could not bea 
ive derelicts, and occasional fugitives from justice. good writer unless you wrote entirely about 
_It One day I was among a group where I had incest, perversion, multiple seduction, etc., 
was never been before. They were mostly moon- etc.; you could not write about normal people 
sar. | shiners and very suspicious. And the longer (who are, of course, in the majority) without 
for I stayed the more suspicious they became. I being called a sentimentalist. I tried to write 
decided I'd better do something very quickly. about Southern people as I actually saw them, 
the The shantyboat I was on belonged to a woman, with their faults and their virtues, but I could 
rial a very neat and tidy little woman, and I had not have done this if I had been around New 
usi- tracked in a lot of mud. I thought a moment, York reading the book reviews.” 
trip then picked up a broom leaning against a wall, So he went to Africa, where the Sultan of 
how § and carefully swept the mud out of the room. Morocco had one of his Kentucky Mountain 
fter | That gesture made me the friend of everyone Ballads carved in the rock, and found peace 
yeen | in the shanty colony. and the time to write. He began Steamboat 
the | “You must be kind to these people, but Round the Bend in Baghdad and wrote some of 
had | you cannot be condescending. If you take it on the Sahara desert. Now he is looking for- 
along any ideas of superiority you are likely to ward to another trip, probably after the first 
sary | get into trouble. I let people know I really of the year, to ‘‘some wild place, I suppose.” A 
ig he § enjoy being with them, and I get along with third book about the River is germinating 
s to § them beautifully.” inside him. 
» do 
isted 
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The Gentle Art of Collaborating 


By VAN WYCK MASON 
Whose Washington Legation Murders is the Crime Club Selection for December 


By all accounts the task of picking out a wife 
or husband is simplicity itself compared to the 
job of selecting a collaborator — apparently 
only Talleyrand, Metternich, or Machiavelli 
could hope to come out well. Hence it may be 
wise to venture a few remarks in an effort to 
clarify some of the aspects of this delicate, but 
often valuable, relationship. 

Most successful teams are generally com- 
posed of one partner who is essentially a mas- 
ter of plot — let us call him the dramatist — 
and another who is supreme in the question of 
style, characterization and the subtleties of 
presentation — the stylist. Undoubtedly there 
are a great many writers who, because they 
fall too decidedly into one category or the 
other, are unable to sell their work. 

Take the poor 100% dramatist who sees 
dramatic possibilities in the most prosaic situ- 
ations. His imagination can see a desperate 
anarchist in an unwashed fruit dealer riding 
home in the subway, a dashing soldier of for- 
tune in some successful cork manufacturer, or 
he sees the germ of an adventure story in any 
old hulk rotting along the waterfront. The 
dramatist has small difficulty in elaborating on 
factual magazine articles or cut-and-dried 
newspaper stories. BUT when he tries to ex- 
press his reactions, his vocabulary may be so 
sadly limited, his style so difficult, and his 
phrases so trite that editor after editor says: 
“Home, James, and be sure he pays the 
postage.” 

Much more numerous is the dramatist’s 
counterpart — the poor stylist. This specimen 
of the genus homo scribensis knows his adjec- 
tives as Paderewski knows his scales, he no- 
tices and can remember every dialect he has 
heard, he can very quickly sketch a dozen 
vivid characterizations, and he never makes 
mistakes in grammar, punctuation or spelling. 
BUT this poor wight has no idea of what to do 
with these handsome gifts. Try as he will, 
the essential stylist cannot think of any situa- 
tion that would be really original or arresting; 
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he cannot even recognize incipient drama in 
the presence of a blonde hair on the shoulder 
of a man with a brunette wife. 

So let the unsuccessful writer carefully 
analyze his trouble — not via the usual means 
of asking friends and relations, but by asking 
the candid opinion of some worthwhile agent 
or editor. If he finds himself definitely fitting 
into one or the other of the above categories, 
it might be wise for him to cast about for 
another author who is his counterpart. 

In most cases the dramatist furnishes the 
central idea, dictates the development of the 
plot and, if he is wise, listens to his partner’s 
criticisms, heeds a few, but in general goes 
firmly on with his original theme. It usually 
works out that the dramatist has the last say, 
but on the other hand he must venture few if 
any criticisms of his partner’s presentation 
style or characterizations. Above all the dom- 
inant member of the team should take great 
pains never to let the lesser partner feel that he 
is not in every way as important as himself — 
he is! 

Although there are very many different 
methods of working together, it often works 
out best to let the dramatist first outline his 
whole idea for the stylist. Next the dramatist 
should tell him what it is all about and, most 
important, should make clear the Narrative 
Question —in other words what the hero’s 
object is. Then the dramatist should sketch 
the first chapter in detail, going over it with 
his collaborator and making alterations before 
he plots the next chapter. Consultations 
should be had as often as is practicable. 

At this stage the dramatist does most of the 
heavy work, building the story’s skeleton or 
frame as it were. When this first form is fin- 
ished, the stylist rolls up his sleeves and sails 
in, trimming his partner’s sound but unat- 
tractive plot with well turned phrases, neat 
descriptions and appealing characterizations. 
In general the stylist should be allowed to 
present scenes according to his lights, but he 
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must take care in so doing not to disarrange 
any of the dramatist’s motivations or turning 
points. When this second form is done the 
partners should then go over the redrafted 
chapter and, as tactfully as possible, iron out 
the hundred and one differences of viewpoint 
which will arise. 

Equally important to the success of a col- 
laboration is the handling of the business and 
financial end. Misunderstandings on these 
points have broken up many an otherwise 
successful team. The ideal arrangement, of 
course, is fifty-fifty, because it is supremely 
simple to divide things in half and because it 
gives each partner a sense of equality. If, 
however, any other plan is entered into, it is 
wise to have the agreement in writing, and he 
who gets the lion’s share must be extra tactful 
about his attitude. 

Details such as who pays for the typing, 
for the writing materials, postage, etc., is an- 
other matter that deserves attention before a 
single line is written. Generally it is wise for 
the more affluent of the pair to attend to these 
items, keeping a careful account of expendi- 
tures. Also must be figured into such an agree- 
ment, the agent’s commission. If, for example, 
both collaborators have agents who expect to 
be paid ten per cent of the book’s earnings, it 
will be seen that a hard earned twenty per cent 
will escape the collaborators. Therefore when 
contemplating such work the team would do 
well to get the questions of commissions 
straightened out so that not more than ten 
per cent is deducted from the book’s earnings. 

Another matter that deserves attention, are 
the questions ‘‘ Who shall offer the manuscript 
for sale?’”’ and ‘“‘What will be the policy of the 
team in regard to dealing with offers — if 
any?’’ I believe it works out far better if the 
more salesman-like of the pair writes all the 
letters — after discussion with his partner, of 
course. Nothing is more confusing and infuri- 
ating to an editor than to have two people 
writing independently and often at cross pur- 
poses about the same book. The same rule of 
approach applies to radio, motion picture, and 
syndicate rights. 

If a pseudonym is used, it is often a good 
idea to give the fictitious author a colorful, if 
imaginary biography, supplying perhaps a 
photograph of Uncle George, who was lost at 
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sea — if he was a romantic looking cuss. In 
general readers like to visualize an author and 
it helps the publisher’s publicity department 
no end. 

In general a publisher is less inclined to con- 
sider a collaborative book, especially with a 
pseudonym, if he does not feel there is a good 
chance for a series. As everyone in the writing 
game knows, about one first novel in five 
hundred does better than break even — and 
most of them don’t even do that. It is on the 
writer’s subsequent efforts that the publisher 
hopes to cash in. Therefore among the agree- 
ments made between the collaborators the 
following points should be fully covered: 

a. What will happen if one of the partners 
suddenly receives a dazzling offer to go to 
Hollywood? (Such miracles do happen even 
in these lean times.) 

b. What is to be done if one of the partners 
falls sick and it becomes necessary to include 
a third person? 

c. What happens if the collaboration results 
in such continual disagreements that one of 
the partners becomes disgusted but the other 
one wishes to keep on? Shall the latter be at 
liberty to take on a new partner and, if so, 
how shall the retiring partner be recompensed 
for the work already done? 

All this would seem to be drawing a very 
dismal picture of the collaboration’s future 
but, although some of the above situations 
are unlikely to arise, it is far better to have 
the team’s policy established in advance. 

Often such collaborations are eminently 
successful, but to my way of thinking they 
should not be considered as anything but a 
means towards eventual independence. After 
a period of time it stands to reason that since 
each partner must, even subconsciously, have 
learned a lot from his counterpart, then con- 
ceivably these Siamese twins may be sepa- 
rated and in all amity, I hope, conduct separate 
literary lives. 

An example of such a successful collabora- 
tion is Geoffrey Coffin’s recent book Murder 
in the Senate, the name being a pseudonym. 
Incidentally, the use of a single pseudonym is 
apt to be better than the use of the two 
authors’ names. A nom-de-plume avoids cast- 
ing one partner’s name into the limelight at the 
expense of the other. 











THE proprietors of this magazine, in a recent 
letter to me, have made the puckish sugges- 
tion that I contribute to the December issue 
“something Christmassy.” The suggestion, I 
fear, was made in a spirit of elfin wit, but I 
have confounded them by taking it with sober 
literalness. There is, in the spirit of Christmas 
— and perhaps especially in this Christmas of 
1935 —a portent of no small interest for 
writers who care to discern it. And so, in the 
manner of Gertrude Stein, “I have written 
my Christmas piece and this is it.”’ 

The Christmas season is, of all the year, the 
time especially consecrated to ‘‘escaping”’ from 
the world. It is the time when, if a man be 
religious, he quits the scuffle and the hurly- 
burly of his life and turns to the tranquil solace 
of his church. It is the season when little boys, 
whose lives are made hideous by school and 
homework and dancing-lessons, suddenly find 
all these devilments in abeyance and are ush- 
ered into a new and magic world of stuffed 
stockings and ice-skates and recast turkey. It 
is the time when accountants can rid their 
heads of figures, and coffee merchants can 
abolish Brazil from their consciousnesses, and 
stockbrokers can forget the apparition of the 
ticker-tape, and all can plunge instead into 
that blessed respite known as Holiday. 

People are happy at Christmas time because 
for a magical moment they are able to get 
away from the drabness or the boredom, the 
monotony or the suffering, of their normal 
lives. The fellow who all the year has snarled 
and growled his way through some commercial 
career is now at Christmas suddenly meta- 
morphosed, in the manner of old Scrooge, into 
a cheery bearer of be-ribboned packages. The 
world is loud with carols and bright with 
hollied hearths, and, for this little while, a 
magic light lies upon it. The thrall of the long 
twelvemonth is lifted, and briefly the world 
escapes. 

The happiness of this escape is especially 
_ marked in eras when the world is perplexed or 
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in distress, when man is harried by financial 
want. In what we are pleased to call ‘‘boom”’ 
years, a man is not frantically concerned to 
escape from the world. It seems to him an 
opulent and pleasant place, and he asks little 
surcease from it. But when his world grows 
poor, and when, in General Johnson’s im- 
mortal phrase, his woes “crack down” upon 
him, then indeed does he cast about for doors 
whereby he may escape... avenues that 
may lead him, be it ever so briefly, to forgetful- 
ness of trouble. He may seek his escape, in the 
manner so brilliantly chronicled by William 
Seabrook, in a bottle of gin; he may, once in 
ten thousand cases, seek it in philosophy; 
most often, I think, he will seek it in his read- 
ing. 

For several years now there has been a 
trend toward that kind of writing which we 
may call ‘‘interpretation of the current crisis.”’ 
Our newspapers and our weeklies and our 
monthlies have been crammed with it. We 
have been presented with newspaper articles 
on ‘The Bituminous Coal Situation’’ and 
brilliant statistical features on ‘“‘Would Rus- 
sia’s Plan Work Here?” and jaunty excursions 
into the problem of ‘What Are Hoover’s 
Chances?”’ There has, in short, been a tre- 
mendous concentration — both in our books 
and our periodicals —on ‘“problems-of-the- 
day.” That trend, no doubt, was inevitable. 
Such a catastrophe as the Depression is 
bound to produce, as its first literary effect, a 
great gabble of economists and sociologists 
and Planners and Solvers. In the wake of such 
a catastrophe must always come a horde of 
sages, each one loudly crying his creed and his 
panacea. And so, over a period of years, the 
presses of the nation have disgorged ton after 
ton of Economic Solutions and Political Dis- 
cussions and Financial Analyses. A public 
perplexed and sorely distressed has read these 
eagerly, hoping and forever hoping to find a 
way out of trouble. A desperate Everyman 
has been only too eager to listen to economic 
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counsel, to clutch at every proffered notion, to 
devour statistics and Significant Articles by 
the bale. 

But this mood, in an unhappy nation pre- 
cisely as in an unhappy individual, does not 
last forever. After five years of clamor from 
the economists, the ear of Everyman grows 
weary of listening. He begins to feel, like 
Omar, that he has heard the sages speak and 
is no wiser than before. He is, to put the thing 
flatly, heartily sick of the whole damned busi- 
ness, and he wants to get away from it. He 
wants to get away from his trouble and away 
from endless talk about it. A stockbroker, on 
Christmas morning, does not want a hot tip 
on the market; he is sick and tired of the 
market; he wants a HOLIDAY. And the 
world, depression-ridden and weary, does not 
want another article on ‘“‘What Of Bi-Metal- 
lism?’’ or “‘How About The AAA?”’; it wants a 
HOLIDAY. It aches for respite and an alien 
scene. 

The first evidences of this depression-born 
hunger have already made themselves appar- 
ent. When, a year or so ago, an Englishman 
named Hilton launched upon the public that 
kindly romance called ‘‘Good-Bye, Mr. Chips,” 
and when the sales of the book mounted by 
thousands and tens of thousands and the 
readers of the nation, in Woollcott’s now- 
famous phrase, “‘went quietly mad’’ about it, 
not even the most obtuse soothsayer could 
overlook the workings of the portent. A clergy- 
man named Douglas — gifted, it would seem, 
with a literary facility scarcely less wooden 
than that of Harold Bell Wright, but with a 
prodigious sincerity and an invincible opti- 
mism of outlook — has caught the popular 
fancy of a country with works like ‘“‘Green 
Light.” That literary wave of cold factuality, 
of clinical starkness, which not so many years 
ago was at its crest — lifted there, perhaps, by 
some subtle psychic backwash of the World 
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War — has receded now, and is day by day 
receding farther. A too long dispirited world is 
crying out for a return to the romantic, to 
humanity, even to philosophy and aesthetics; 
hungering to be told tales that bring a warmth 
to the heart. A literary observer can hardly 
miss the significance of such phenomena as, 
for example, the huge sale of even so small and 
superficial a work as Mary Pickford’s ‘‘Ren- 
dezvous With Life.’’ The merit of her labors is 
beside the point. What is to be marked is that, 
in mood at any rate, they are attuned to the 
new public taste. New Yorkers, as I write this, 
are flocking by the hundreds and the thou- 
sands to that blithe fantasia called ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ A shrewd the- 
atrical gentleman named Rose is staging, at 
staggering cost, an entertainment billed as 
‘‘Jumbo”’ . an entertainment which is, 
in essence, simply a madcap kind of super- 
circus. A flood of bucolic novels has been 
launched, and grows daily larger, and the 
lyric enchantments of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay occupy top brackets of the best-seller 
lists. 

Christmas is upon us, and the windows of 
even the grubbiest little shops are bright with 
many-colored lanterns. It is a time when even 
the somberest and sourest fellows have es- 
caped from their harried everyday life and 
have somehow grown aware of a bed-rock of 
goodness in the world, and aware of the 
patches of romance and high adventure that 
mitigate the bleakness, and aware of an essence 
of ecstasy that is eternal in a world where 
sorrows always pass. And it is a guess of mine 
that during the coming year those writers will 
prosper who, in their various and special fash- 
ions, can lead their readers out of their 
customary worried preoccupations and through 
the wizard’s-gate to a recapturing of these 
realizations. 

That is my Christmas Piece for 1935. 








The Superconscious Mind in Writing 
By MERTON S. YEWDALE 


In all literature of the imagination that en- 
dures, whether fiction or poetry, there is an 
excess power. This power comes from an 
added intensity of feeling and thought in the 
writer, and it may be called the super-power 
of literature. 

Many beginners who have written a story 
that is completely true to life, wonder why it 
is never accepted for publication. Granted 
that it is original in theme, faultlessly con- 
structed, and well written, it still is deficient if 
it does not have the super-power to make it 
more than a photographic picture of life. To 
be wholly successful, the story must show life, 
not only in a mirror which reflects it, but 
through a magnifying glass which enlarges and 
intensifies it. To accomplish this, the writer 
must develop a superconscious mind, which 
alone can supply the added power necessary to 
the creation of literary works of the imagina- 
tion. This is the mind which, when fully devel- 
oped, is called the mind of genius. But all 
lesser writers have it in some measure. 

When the intuitive mind and the reasoning 
mind come together and for a while are fused 
in a unity, that unity constitutes the super- 
conscious mind. During the time that a writer 
is under the power of his superconscious mind, 
he is in an inspired period of creation in which 
he observes the universal directing the par- 
ticular — that is, where he sees and feels all 
people as fulfilling their destiny by moving in 
accordance with the law of causality; and all 
inanimate things in heaven and earth as pos- 
sessing sentient life and playing a part in the 
moving drama of humans. This is particularly 
true of poets; but great fiction writers also 
have the same aesthetic experience. Without 
it, no literature of merit can be produced. 

Writing begins on the inside of a person 
and proceeds to the outside. The first require- 
ment of a writer is, that he have within him 
the substance of the life going on outside of 
him. The second requirement is, that he have 
within him a sense of aesthetic form by which 
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he can mold the substance and give it shape 
and order. 

Speaking metaphysically, the intuitive mind 
is feminine and its function is to receive. The 
reasoning mind is masculine and its function 
is to form. By his intuitive mind, the writer 
receives the substance of life. By his reasoning 
mind, he gives the substance aesthetic form 
and sends it back into the world in the shape 
of literature. 

To prepare oneself for writing is like training 
for athletics. When a young man is being 
trained to become a runner, for instance, he 
builds up his body by right eating and drink- 
ing, by sleeping regularly, and by avoiding 
everything that would destroy his strength. 
After he is physically fit, he is then instructed 
in the technique of running. No candidate who 
remains weak is seriously considered; since 
without the foundation of physical strength 
and stamina, technical instruction is useless. 
A runner physically weak, but with perfect 
form, cannot get the best out of his form. A 
runner physically strong, but with bad form, 
cannot get the best out of his strength. To be 
completely successful, a runner must have 
rude physical power and a perfect running 
technique. 

It is the same in writing: a candidate must 
acquire literary brawn before he can give it 
literary form. He must be filled with the 
strong substance of life before he can mold it 
into enduring literature. If the substance is 
scanty and thin, the greatest technical skill 
cannot make it into strong literature. If the 
substance is powerful and rich, but the tech- 
nical ability inadequate, the literature will be 
amorphous and confused. Only the combina- 

tion of a plentiful, fertile substance and a 
completely developed technique can bring 
forth literature of lasting merit. 

In Nature’s method of creation there is also 
an analogy to creation in literature. When a 
tree is created, the seed does not lie on the top 
of the ground and immediately send up the 
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tree. On the contrary, the seed first sends 
roots into the ground where they spread and 
become firmly fixed, after which the seed sends 
upward the other part of itself which even- 
tually takes the form of a tree. Thus, the earth 
first receives the seed and then gives it back in 
a new and beautiful shape. In like manner, the 
writer must first receive into himself the sub- 
stance of life before he can give it back in 
literary form. 

Now the amount of life substance which a 
writer can gather into himself and assimilate, 
is determined by the amount of human feeling 
he possesses. As it is the intuitive mind that 
feels, so is it the mind which, like a matrix, 
receives the substance. If, therefore, a writer 
looks upon life with strong feelings of sym- 
pathy, of compassion, of love for all things, he 
will feel pouring into him rich stores of sub- 
stance, so overwhelming that the very rush of 
the torrent will awaken in him a powerful 
creative desire to give the substance aesthetic 
form. If, on the other hand, his human feelings 
are weak and cold, and he looks upon life 
aloofly, unsympathetically, even cynically, the 
life substance will not come near him, fearing 
to enter that which is not a kindly place of 
warmth, but a cold tomb. 

In addition to having strong human feelings, 
a writer must have a keen sense of wonder. 
As feeling is powerfully evoked by wonder, so 
is it necessary that the writer be able to look 
with wonder on life and the universe — not 
once or twice: every time he looks it should be 
as if it were the first time. Nothing should ever 
become old or familiar, but remain ever new 
and fresh, like a morning view of Earth in the 
first light of the rising Sun. No writer should 
ever let himself get tired of looking at the 
ever-present things of life and Nature; for 
when he becomes jaded and begins to look 
around for new scenes and special happenings, 
it is a sign that he is losing some of his sense of 
wonder. Nothing could be more disastrous to 
a writer; since it is the element of wonder 
which gives universal and eternal freshness to 
the life substance. 

Just as the intuitive mind receives the life 
substance, so does the reasoning mind give it 
aesthetic form. Likewise, just as the life sub- 
stance is universal in its essence and quality, 
so is the aesthetic form universal in its struc- 
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ture and movement. A literary work of art, 
therefore, is one in which the universal sub- 
stance is given a universal form. It is not a 
true work of art if it has universal form but a 
particular substance — that is, a substance 
composed of characters and events which are 
so far removed from the general average of 
life that they are in the class of the exceptional. 
Neither is it a true work of art if it has uni- 
versal substance but a particular form — that 
is, a form in which the characters and events 
develop, not by the logic of causation, but by 
the illogical processes of everyday life — the 
outré, the unexpected, the coincidental, the 
strange, the accidental. It is a true work of art 
only if the characters and events are those 
which normally recur throughout Time from 
generation to generation, and move by the 
same inevitable law that governs the action 
of the universe itself. 

In modern times, some writers have tried to 
write by merely looking at the world outside 
of them and then using their technique to 
construct a story out of their observations. 
Work of this kind is seldom successful, because 
the substance of it has not been a part of the 
writer’s inner life. These writers think that 
because they can naturally impose their 
thought on the substance and by their tech- 
nique give it aesthetic form, they can likewise 
impose their feeling on their observations. 
This is an error. Before a writer can experience 
the substance, it must enter him and impose 
itself on his feelings. Only after he has savored 
and digested it is he ready to apply his 
thought and give it literary form. 

Ever since Edgar Allan Poe wrote his essay, 
“The Philosophy of Composition,” in which he 
sought to explain how he conceived of and 
constructed ‘The Raven,”’ the idea has grown 
that literature of the imagination can be 
created by a process of conscious reasoning 
alone. Poe said: “‘Most writers — poets in 
especial — prefer having it understood that 
they compose by a species of fine frenzy — an 
ecstatic intuition. ... It is my design to 
render it manifest that no one point in its 
composition is referable either to accident or 
intuition — that the work proceeded, step by 
step, to its completion with the precision and 
rigid consequence of a mathematical problem.” 

(Continued on page 448) 











The Book of Esther 


Prototype of the Modern Short Story 


By MURIEL THURSTON 


OVER a late lunch, a group of friends were dis- 
cussing the exciting flavor of a new dish, and 
our preceding conversation having been upon 
the subject of literature, one of the persons 
compared the “makings” of the short story 
with those of the concoction at hand, the 
success of which, he said, depends jointly upon 
the source and quality of the ingredients them- 
selves, the skill and imagination of the 
cutstnier in their blending, and finally the test 
—the judgment passed by discriminating 
taste, the pleasant sense of well being. 

I recalled having experienced only recently 
that ‘‘pleasant sense of well being” upon read- 
ing for pleasure the Book of Esther. One of the 
guests read the story aloud, which proved to 
be entertainment as satisfying as a good play. 

The significance of this story lies in the fact 
that the events recorded took place about 500 
years before Christ, and that it should today 
be a model for our modern short story. The 
Book of Esther conforms to the technical rules 
of the short story as if written with those rules 
firmly in mind instead of being its sturdy 
ancestor. 

The characters are presented in proper 
order according to their importance to the 
story, the action rolls in increasingly porten- 
tous waves with dialogue rising on their crests 
like foam. The selection of incident is masterly, 
the language graphically simple and direct. 
No superfluous scenes or verbiage clot the 
smooth flow of the story. Suspense is intro- 
duced and heightened gradually to the climax, 
which is swift and sure; and then the superb 
denouement in which villainy is punished and 
virtue rewarded. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER 


CHAPTER 1 
1 Now it came to pass in the days of Ahasuerus, (this 
is Ahasuerus which reigned from India even unto 
Ethiopia, over a hundred and seven and twenty 
provinces, ) 
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2 That in those days, when the king Ahasuerus sat 
on the throne of his kingdom, which was in Shushan 
the palace, 

3 In the third year of his reign, he made a feast unto 
all his princes and his servants; the power of Persia and 
Media, the nobles and princes of the provinces, being 
before him: 

9 Also Vashti the queen made a feast for the women 
in the royal house which belonged to king Ahasuerus. 

10 4 On the seventh day, when the heart of the king 
was merry with wine, he commanded . . . the seven 
chamberlains that served in the presence of Ahasuerus 
the king, 

11 To bring Vashti the queen before the king with 
the crown royal, to shew the people and the princes her 
beauty: for she was fair to look on. 

12 But the queen Vashti refused to come at the 
king’s commandment by his chamberlains: therefore 
was the king very wroth, and his anger burned in him. 

13 4 Then the king said to the wise men, which knew 
the times, (for so was the king’s manner toward all that 
knew law and judgment): 

15 What shall we do unto the queen Vashti according 
to law, because she hath not performed the command- 
ment of the king Ahasuerus by the chamberlains? 

16 And Memucan answered before the king and the 
princes, Vashti the queen hath not done wrong to the 
king only, but also to all the princes, and to all the 
people that are in all the provinces of the king 
Ahasuerus. 

19 If it please the king, let there go a royal com- 
mandment from him, and let it be written among the 
laws of the Persians and the Medes, that it be not 
altered, That Vashti come no more before king Ahas- 
uerus; and let the king give her royal estate unto 
another that is better than she. 

20 And when the king’s decree, which he shall make, 
shall be published throughout all his empire, (for it is 
great,) all the wives shall give to their husbands honour, 
both to great and small. 

21 And the saying pleased the king and the princes; 
and the king did according to the word of Memucan. 


CHAPTER 2 


1 After these things, when the wrath of king Ahas- 
uerus was appeased, he remembered Vashti, and what 
she had done, and what was decreed against her. 

2 Then said the king’s servants that ministered unto 
him, Let there be fair young virgins sought for the king: 

3 And let the king appoint officers in all the provinces 
of his kingdom, that they may gather together all the 
fair young virgins unto Shushan the palace, to the house 
of the women, under the custody of Hege the king’s 
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chamberlain, keeper of the women; and let their things 
for purification be given them: 

4 And let the maiden which pleaseth the king be 
queen instead of Vashti. And the thing pleased the king; 
and he did so. 

5 4 Now in Shushan the palace there was a certain 
Jew, whose name was Mordecai, . 

6 Who had been carried away from Jerusalem with 
the captivity which had been carried away with Je- 
coniah king of Judah, whom Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon had carried away. 

7 And he brought up Hadassah, that is, Esther, his 
uncle’s daughter: for she had neither father nor mother, 
and the maid was fair and beautiful; whom Mordecai, 
when her father and mother were dead, took for his 
own daughter. 

8 | So it came to pass, when the king’s command- 
ment and his decree was heard, and when many maidens 
were gathered together unto Shushan the palace, to the 
custody of Hegai, that Esther was brought also unto 
the king’s house, to the custody of Hegai, keeper of 
the women. 

9 And the maiden pleased him, and she obtained 
kindness of him; and he speedily gave her her things for 
purification, with such things as belonged to her, and 
seven maidens, which were meet to be given her, out 
of the king’s house: and he preferred her and her maids 
unto the best place of the house of the women. 

10 Esther had not shewed her people nor her kindred: 
for Mordecai had charged her that she should not 
shew it, 

11 And Mordecai walked every day before the court 
of the women’s house, to know how Esther did, and 
what should become of her. 

12 { Now when every maid’s turn was come to go in 
to king Ahasuerus, after that she had been twelve 
months, according to the manner of the women, . . 

13 Then thus came every maiden unto the king; 
whatsoever she desired was given her to go with her out 
of the house of the women unto the king’s house. 

14 In the evening she went, and on the morrow she 
returned into the second house of the women . . . she 
came in unto the king no more, except the king de- 
lighted in her, and that she were called by name. 

15 § Now when the turn of Esther . . . was come 
to go in unto the king, she required nothing but what 
Hegai the king’s chamberlain, appointed. . . . And 
Esther obtained favour in the sight of all them that 
looked upon her. 

16 So Esther was taken unto king Ahasuerus into 
his house royal in the tenth month, . . . 

17 And the king loved Esther above all the women, 
and she obtained grace and favour in his sight more than 
all the virgins; so that he set the royal crown upon her 
head, and made her queen instead of Vashti. 

18 Then the king made a great feast unto all his 
princes and his servants, even Esther’s feast; and he 
made a release to the provinces, and gave gifts, accord- 
ing to the state of the king. 

19 And when the virgins were gathered together the 
second time, then Mordecai sat in the king’s gate. 

20 Esther had not yet shewed her kindred nor her 
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people, as Mordecai had charged her: for Esther did the 
commandment of Mordecai, like as when she was 
brought up with him. 

21 4 In those days, while Mordecai sat in the king’s 
gate, two of the king’s chamberlains, Bigthan and 
Teresh, of those which kept the door, were wroth, and 
sought to lay hand on the king Ahasuerus. 

22 And the thing was known to Mordecai, who told 
it unto Esther the queen; and Esther certified the king 
thereof in Mordecai’s name. 

23 And when inquisition was made of the matter, 
it was found out; therefore they were both hanged on a 
tree: and it was written in the book of the chronicles 
before the king. 


CHAPTER 3 


1 After these things did king Ahasuerus promote 
Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, and ad- 
vanced him, and set his seat above all the princes that 
were with him. 

2 And all the king’s servants, that were in the king’s 
gate, bowed, and reverenced Haman: for the king had 
so commanded concerning him. But Mordecai bowed 
not, nor did him reverence. 

3 Then the king’s servants, which were in the king’s 
gate, said unto Mordecai, Why transgressest thou the 
king’s commandment? 

4 Now it came to pass, when they spake daily unto 
him, and he hearkened not unto them, that they told 
Haman, to see whether Mordecai’s matters would stand: 
for he had told them he was a Jew. 

5 And when Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not, 
nor did him reverence, then was Haman full of wrath. 

6 And he thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai 
alone; for they had shewed him the people of Mordecai: 
wherefore Haman sought to destroy all the Jews that 
were throughout the whole kingdom of Ahasuerus, even 
the people of Mordecai. 

8 § And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus, There is 
a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed among 
the people in all the provinces of thy kingdom; and 
their laws are diverse from all people; neither keep they 
the king’s laws: therefore it is not for the king’s profit 
to suffer them. 

9 If it please the king, let it be written that they may 
be destroyed: and I will pay ten thousand talents of 
silver to the hands of those that have the charge of the 
business, to bring it into the king’s treasuries. 

10 And the king took his ring from his hand, and 
gave it unto Haman the son of Hammedatha the 
Agagite, the Jews’ enemy. 

11 And the king said unto Haman, The silver is given 
to thee, the people also, to do with them as it seemeth 
good to thee. 

12 Then were the king’s scribes called on the thir- 
teenth day of the first month, and there was written 
according to all that Haman had commanded unto the 
king’s lieutenants, and to the governors that were over 
every province, and to the rulers of every people of 
every province according to the writing thereof, and to 
every people after their language; in the name of king 
Ahasuerus was it written, and sealed with the king’s 
ring. 
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13 And the letters were sent by posts into all the 
king's provinces, to destroy, to kill, and to cause to 
perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children and 
women, in one day, even upon the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month, ... and to take the spoil of them 
for a prey. 

14 The copy of the writing for a commandment to be 
given in every province was published unto all people, 
that they should be ready against that day. 

15 The posts went out, being hastened by the king’s 
commandment, and the decree was given in Shushan 
the palace. And the king and Haman sat down to drink; 
but the city Shushan was perplexed. 


CHAPTER 4 


1 When Mordecai perceived all that was done, 
Mordecai rent his clothes, and put on sackcloth with 
ashes, and went out into the midst of the city, and cried 
with a loud and a bitter cry; 

2 And came even before the king’s gate: for none 
might enter into the king’s gate clothed with sackcloth. 

3 And in every province, whithersoever the king's 
commandment and his decree came, there was great 
mourning among the Jews, and fasting, and weeping, 
and wailing; and many lay in sackcloth and ashes. 

4 9 So Esther’s maids and her chamberlains came 
and told it her. Then was the queen exceedingly grieved ; 
and she sent raiment to clothe Mordecai, and to take 
away his sackcloth from him: but he received it not. 

5 Then called Esther for Hatach, one of the king’s 
chamberlains, whom he had appointed to attend upon 
her, and gave him a commandment to Mordecai, to 
know what it was, and why it was. 

6 So Hatach went forth to Mordecai unto the street 
of the city, which was before the king's gate. 


7 And Mordecai told him of all that had happened 
unto him, and of the sum of the money that Haman had 
promised to pay to the king’s treasuries for the Jews, 
to destroy them. 

8 Also he gave him the copy of the writing of the 
decree that was given at Shushan to destroy them, to 
shew it unto Esther, and to declare it unto her, and to 
charge her that she should go in unto the king, to make 
supplication unto him, and to make request before 
him for her people. 

9 And Hatach came and told Esther the words of 
Mordecai. 

10 { Again Esther spake unto Hatach, and gave him 
commandment unto Mordecai; 

11 All the king’s servants, and the people of the 
king’s provinces, do know, that whosoever, whether man 
or woman, shall come unto the king into the inner court, 
who is not called, there is one law of his to put him to 
death, except such to whom the king shall hold out the 
golden sceptre, that he may live: but I have not been 
called to come in unto the king these thirty days. 

12 And they told to Mordecai Esther’s words. 

13 Then Mordecai commanded to answer Esther. 
Think not with thyself that thou shalt escape in the 
king’s house, more than all the Jews. 

14 For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another place; but thou and thy 
father’s house shall be destroyed: and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this? 

15 § Then Esther bade them return Mordecai this 
answer, 

16 Go, gather together all the Jews that are present 
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in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and my maidens 
will fast likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, 
which is not according to the law: and if I perish, 
I perish. 

17 So Mordecai went his way, and did according to 
all that Esther had commanded him. 


CHAPTER 5 

1 Now it came to pass on the third day, that Esther 
put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner court 
of the king’s house, over against the king’s house: and 
the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, 
over against the gate of the house. 

2 And it was so, when the king saw Esther the queen 
standing in the court, that she obtained favour in his 
sight: and the king held out to Esther the golden 
sceptre that was in his hand. So Esther drew near, and 
touched the top of the sceptre. 

3 Then said the king unto her, What wilt thou, 
queen Esther? and what is thy request? it shall be even 
given thee to the half of the kingdom. 

7 Then answered Esther, and said, My petition and 
my request is; 

8 If I have found favour in the sight of the king, and 
if it please the king to grant my petition, and to per- 
form my request, let the king and Haman come to the 
banquet that I shall prepare for them, and | will do 
to morrow as the king hath said. 

9 | Then went Haman forth that day joyful and 
with a glad heart: but when Haman saw Mordecai in 
the king’s gate, that he stood not up, nor moved for 
him, he was full of indignation against Mordecai. 

10 Nevertheless Haman refrained himself: and when 
he came home, he sent and called for his friends, and 
Zeresh his wife. 

11 And Haman told them of the glory of his riches, 
and the multitude of his children, and all the things 
wherein the king had promoted him, and how he had 
advanced him above the princes and servants of the 
king. 

13 Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate. 

14 | Then said Zeresh his wife and all his friends 
unto him, Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high, 
and to morrow speak thou unto the king that Mordecai 
may be hanged thereon: then go thou in merrily with the 
king unto the banquet. And the thing pleased Haman; 
and he caused the gallows to be made. 

CHAPTER 6 

1 On that night could not the king sleep, and he 
commanded to bring the book of records of the chron- 
icles; and they were read before the king. 

2 And it was found written, that Mordecai had told 
of Bigthana and Teresh, two of the king’s chamber- 
lains, the keepers of the door, who sought to lay hand 
on the king Ahasuerus. 

3 And the king said, What honour and dignity hath 
been done to Mordecai fer this? Then said the king’s 
servants that ministered unto him, There is nothing 
done for him. 

4 § And the king said, Who is in the court? Now 
Haman was come into the outward court of the king’s 
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house, to speak unto the king to hang Mordecai on the 
gallows that he had prepared for him. 

5 And the king’s servants said unto him, Behold, 
Haman standeth in the court. And the king said, 
Let him come in. 

6 So Haman came in. And the king said unto him, 
What shall be done unto the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour? Now Haman thought in his heart, 
To whom would the king delight to do honour more 
than to myself? 

7 And Haman answered the king, For the man whom 
the king delighteth to honour, 

8 Let the royal apparel be brought which the king 
useth to wear, and the horse that the king rideth upon, 
and the crown royal which is set upon his head: 

9 And let this apparel and horse be delivered to the 
hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, that they 
may array the man withal whom the king delighteth to 
honour, and bring him on horseback through the street 
of the city, and proclaim before him, Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king delighteth to honour. 

10 Then the king said to Haman, Make haste, and 
take the apparel and the horse, as thou hast said, and 
do even so to Mordecai the Jew, that sitteth at the king’s 
gate: let nothing fail of all that thou hast spoken. 

11 Then took Haman the apparel and the horse, and 
arrayed Mordecai, and brought him on horseback 
through the street of the city, and proclaimed before 
him: Thus shall it be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour. 

12 § And Mordecai came again to the king’s gate. 
But Haman hasted to his house mourning, and having 
his head covered. 

13 And Haman told Zeresh his wife and all his 
friends every thing that had befallen him. Then said 
his wise men and Zeresh his wife unto him, If Mordecai 
be of the seed of the Jews, before whom thou hast begun 
to fall, thou shalt not prevail against him, but shalt 
surely fall before him. 

14 And while they were yet talking with him, came 
the king’s chamberlains, and hasted to bring Haman 
unto the banquet that Esther had prepared. 

CHAPTER 7 

1 So the king and Haman came to banquet with 
Esther the queen. 

2 And the king said again unto Esther on the second 
day at the banquet of wine, What is thy petition, queen 
Esther? and it shall be granted thee: and what is thy 
request? and it shall be performed, even to the half of 
the kingdom. 

3 Then Esther the queen answered and said, If I 
have found favour in thy sight, O king, and if it please 
the king, let my life be given me at my petition, and 
my people at my request: 

4 For we are sold, I and my people, to be destroyed, 
to be slain, and to perish. But if we had been sold for 
bondmen and bondwomen, I had held my tongue, 
although the enemy could not countervail the king’s 
damage. 

5 4 Then the king Ahasuerus answered and said unto 
Esther the queen, Who is he, and where is he, that durst 
presume in his heart to do so? 
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6 And Esther said, The adversary and enemy is this 
wicked Haman. Then Haman was afraid before the 
king and the queen. 

7 § And the king arising from the banquet of wine in 
his wrath went into the palace garden: and Haman 
stood up to make request for his life to Esther the queen; 
for he saw that there was evil determined against him 
by the king. 

8 Then the king returned out of the palace garden 
into the place of the banquet of wine; and Haman was 
fallen upon the bed whereon Esther was. Then said the 
king, Will he force the queen also before me in the 
house? As the word went out of the king’s mouth, they 
covered Haman’s face. 

9 And Harbonah, one of the chamberlains, said before 
the king, Behold also the gallows fifty cubits high, 
which Haman had made for Mordecai, who had spoken 
good for the king, standeth in the house of Haman. 
Then the king said, Hang him thereon. 

10 So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he had 


prepared for Mordecai. Then was the king’s wrath 
pacified. 


The remaining three chapters deal in a 
rather leisurely manner with the subsequent 
extermination of Haman’s family, and the 
honors heaped upon Mordecai. These, to- 
gether with the few verses left out of the ver- 
sion printed above, for lack of space, consti- 
tute History rather than Story and are un- 
important to the tale. It began like a tree 
whose roots are sunk deep in the rich soil of 
human nature, the budding of select incident 
unfolding as its leaves unfold, and it comes to 
a close: the climax, the meting of justice, the 
“happy ending.” The story is complete. The 
reader sighs with a pleasant sense of well being. 





YEWDALE — (Continued from page 443) 

It is possible that ‘““The Raven”’ was written 
in some such rational way; for Poe possessed 
a keen reasoning mind. 

Poe was a great and original genius whose 
methods of working were unique; and nothing 
is more harmful for the young writer than to 
believe that intuition can be dispensed with 
and that reason, set in motion by the will, can 
produce literary works of value. It has been 
urged that much of Poe’s work was bloodless. 
Therefore, the young writer will be safest if 
he concedes the importance of human feeling 
in literature, and cultivates his intuition and 
his reason simultaneously ; since it is these two 
forces, working in harmony, that make the 
superconscious mind. 

Many young writers wonder just what the 
sensation of the superconscious or creative 
mind is, and how it can be effected. The sensa- 
tion may be likened to the moment of triumph 
when a certain word or name looms up in your 
mind after you have been tortured for days 
trying to think of it. It may be likened also to 
the exultation you feel when the method of 
solving a difficult problem suddenly becomes 
clear. 

In like manner, you feel a mighty release 
when the intuitive and reasoning minds come 
together and fuse into the superconscious 
mind; and immediately your story or poem 
becomes so clear and dynamic that it really 
unfolds and writes itself. The superconscious 
mind is at its best when you feel the sensation 


that the story or poem is running out of you 
and that you are merely an instrument that is 
recording it. 

The method of effecting the superconscious 
mind lies in the ability of the writer to feel and 
think simultaneously. Sometimes a writer has 
overpowering feelings to write; but the words 
will simply not come. What he writes, then, 
will be over-emotional and amorphous. Some- 
times a writer feels a great rush of words; but 
no substance will come to give them body. 
What he writes, then, will be over-cerebral 
and anemic. Only when his feeling and reason 
are combined and equal in quantity, and 
aesthetically balanced in the superconscious 
mind, does he gain that dynamic freedom of 
expression which causes the substance and 
form to marry, as it were, and become the 
story or poem. 

The superconscious mind is capricious: it 
comes and fades away. Sometimes it stays for 
hours; sometimes only for minutes. The more 
it is cultivated by constant and regular prac- 
tice, the oftener and more easily it will come 
and the longer it will stay. 

The cultivation of the superconscious mind 
constitutes the invisible technique of writing. 
Only with the aid of the superconscious mind 
can a writer create universal literature. With- 
out the superconscious mind, that which is 
written is local and ephemeral. For Time car- 
ries into the future only that literature which 
possesses universality — the essence of Eter- 


nity. 
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Liberty, Journalistic in Tone, 


Seeks New Writers 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 
(Director, Herry W. Grady School of Journalism, The University of Georgia) 


LIBERTY MAGAZINE, which boasts in its sub- 
title of being ‘‘America’s Best Read Weekly,” 
is very much interested in the work of new 
writers — so much so, in fact, that it incurs 
considerable expense in searching them out. 

“It costs us over a dollar each to handle 
manuscripts and all unsolicited manuscripts 
are read by at least one reader and if it shows 
any promise, it is read by two or three,” ac- 
cording to Fulton Oursler, the editor. 

“Our attitude toward unsolicited manu- 
scripts is that we want all we can get. New 
writers have to be found if magazines are to 
continue to publish, because old writers die or 
lose the popular touch. We desire the best 
short stories and the most interesting articles 
obtainable. This covers a range of all subjects 
likely to be of timely interest to the American 
people.”’ 

Mr. Oursler pointed out, as an examination 
of copies of the periodical will reveal, that Lib- 
erty is journalistic in tone and that he and 
his associates “‘do our best to anticipate news 
trends.”’ 

Not only does Liberty give special attention 
to all contributions received and pay the best 
market rates, but it has, in its efforts to give 
new writers a “break,’’ conducted several 
contests. Mr. Oursler’s comments in this con- 
nection are interesting. 

“To obtain new talent Liberty conducted a 
short story contest for first short stories with 
over ten thousand dollars in prizes,” he says. 
“More than twenty-six thousand manuscripts 
were submitted. All were read. We bought 
thirteen manuscripts and of this thirteen not 
one author has been able to sell another story 
to us. This contest was conducted at great 
expense in the hope of finding new stars, but 
it failed. 

“We repeated the experiment with first 
novels and received nearly three thousand 
first novels. We bought three, the first prize 
going to Mary Bickel. Her second is to be 
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published soon, but it will not be a serial in 
Liberty.” 

The roster of contributors to the pages of 
Liberty Magazine contains an assortment of 
names, many of which are quite distinguished. 
Some of these are Vina Delmar, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Grace Perkins, Dora Macy, 
Achmed Abdullah, Anthony Abbot, Zona 
Gale, Colonel E. M. House, George Bernard 
Shaw, H. Bedford-Jones, Octavus Roy Cohen, 
Channing Pollock, John Erskine, Rita Wei- 
man, Marguerite Mooers Marshall, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Rich- 
ard Wormser, Roger Garis, Erle Stanley 
Gardner, William Green, Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, Jay 
Franklin, Emily Newell Blair, Edward Doh- 
erty, Ben Ames Williams, and Sherwood 
Anderson. 

Novels which have appeared in Liberty in- 
clude Mary Bickel’s prize-winning story, 
“Brass Bound”; ‘Sadie McKee’, “Bright 
Girl’, and others by Vina Delmar, ‘The 
Whistling Cat’’ by Robert W. Chambers, ‘‘No 
More Orchids”’ and ‘‘Modern Lady” by Grace 
Perkins, the serial detective novels featuring 
Perry Mason by Erle Stanley Gardner, 
“Transient Lady” and others by Octavus Roy 
Cohen, and ‘“‘Destroyer’’ by Frederick Hazlitt 
Brennan. 

Of the non-fiction books which have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Mr. Oursler says that ‘‘we 
are proud of ‘The Strangest Friendship in 
History’, the story of Colonel House and 
Woodrow Wilson, and ‘Shoot and Be Damned’, 
Halliburton’s story of the first American pris- 
oner captured by the Germans; and others.”’ 

It was Liberty Magazine, it will be remem- 
bered, which some years ago carried a series of 
articles by Mrs. Mary Hulbert Peck wherein 
she described her friendship with President 
Wilson. It was this magazine, too, which car- 
ried an article by Mrs. May Dixon Thacker 
entitled “Debunking ‘The Strange Death of 
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President Harding’”’ and described as a com- 
plete repudiation of the sensational volume of 
which Mrs. Thacker had been the ghost writer. 

Mr. Oursler has called attention to the fact 
that Liberty is journalistic in tone. The mag- 
azine has from time to time employed a num- 
ber of the methods of popular journalism. Its 
interest in and emphasis upon sports and its 
use of cross-word puzzles, confession articles, 
and such features as “Vox Pop”, “Bright 
Sayings of Children”, and short, short stories, 
have undoubtedly accounted for a substantial 
part of the over-the-counter circulation of the 
publication. Liberty, likewise, has not neg- 
lected the popular appeal of contests. Refer- 
ence already has been made to two recent 
ones — that for short stories and that for 
novels. The magazine, it will be recalled, was 
originally launched with a tremendous con- 
test. Herbert Hungerford, in his ‘‘How Pub- 
lishers Win’’, writes with reference to this 
campaign : 

“The principal backers... of Liberty 

. conducted one of the most sensational 
and successful prize contests ever employed, 
the ostensible object of which was to obtain a 
name for the magazine. But, of course, a far 
more important objective was to stir up ad- 
vance interest throughout the length and 
breadth of the country by the means of the 
big prize contest advertising campaign so that 
when the first issue of the magazine was put 
on the stands it made a tremendous initial sale 
and gained an impetus towards the large cir- 
culation which it has been gaining ever since 
its sensational beginning.” 

Liberty Magazine first appeared May 10, 
1924, published by Liberty Weekly, Inc., an 
adjunct of The Chicago Tribune. On April 1, 
1931 the magazine was acquired by Liberty 
Publishing Corporation, a subsidiary of Mac- 
fadden Publications. 

In connection with the acquisition of Lib- 
erty by the Macfadden interests, the Detroit 
Daily, a tabloid newspaper, was relinquished 
by the same interests. Regarding the negotia- 
tions, the United Press said at the time: 

“Liberty Magazine, beginning with the 
April 4 issue, will pass into the ownership of 
Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of eleven na- 
tionally circulated magazines and eight daily 
newspapers. .. . 


“The Macfadden publications, it was 
learned simultaneously, have sold to the pub- 
lishers of Liberty the Detroit Daily, a tabloid 
newspaper, of Detroit, Michigan. 

“Captain J. W. Patterson, president of 
Liberty Weekly, Inc., also is president of the 
News Syndicate Company, publishers of the 
New York Daily News, while Colonel R. R. 
McCormick, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Liberty Company, is president of the 
Chicago Tribune. .. . 

“Liberty Magazine, under the presidency 
of Captain Patterson, was a new venture in 
the national magazine field. In its format and 
make-up it differed from all weekly magazines 
that had been established previously. Within 
a year it had built up a tremendous circula- 
tion, under the management of men hitherto 
noted for their work in the daily newspaper 
Mbass 

Editors of Liberty have included John N. 
Wheeler, Harvey Duell, Ronald Miller, Shep- 
pard Butler, William Maurice Flynn, and Mr. 
Oursler. 

The present editor of Liberty, Mr. Oursler, 
is himself a writer of distinction. He is the 
author of novels, plays, and scenarios. Among 
his better known fiction are ‘Behold This 
Dreamer,” “Sandalwood,” ‘‘Stepchild of the 
Moon,” ‘‘World’s Delight,’’ and ‘‘The Great 
Jasper.”’ He has written a biography of Mr. 
Macfadden and a number of popular detective 
stories under the pen name of Anthony Abbot. 
Several of his popular successes have been 
adapted to screen production. 

As for Mr. Oursler as an editor, Ray Long, 
remembered as the distinguished editor of 
Cosmopolitan, in a letter to Adela Rogers St. 
John in July 1933, said: 

‘* . . I got to know Oursler quite well, and 
I had great respect for him as an editor. He 
has an excellent instinct for popular taste and 
thank goodness has courage enough to get out 
the sort of magazine he wants to publish 
without regard to what the other fellow is 
doing. Looking at most of the publications 
with the detached viewpoint that I now have, 
it seems to me that most of them are being 
edited with an eye on the competition rather 
than on the public. Liberty is Liberty and not 
an imitation of any other magazine.” 


(Continued on page 464) 
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This Editor-Bearding Business 


By MARIESTA DODGE HOWLAND 


(Publisher’s reader, contributor to Vogue, Good Housekeeping, Christian Science Monitor, Opinion) 


Tuis plea (for plea indeed it is) is not directed 
toward the aspiring author who entrusts his 
chef d’oeuvre to the mails silently but pray- 
erfully, nor to those who employ an agent as 
their ‘opening wedge.” It is an exhortation to 
those of you who prefer to deliver your manu- 
script into the very hands of the busy editor. 
Harford Powel says in the March 16, 1934 
WRITER, “Always, when you can, see the 
editor in person.”’ This cannot always be done, 
if the house is a large and busy one. But there 
is certainly no harm, and sometimes much 
virtue, in your attempting a personal word 
with the editor when submitting the manu- 
script; like so many other things in this world, 
everything depends upon the way you do it! 
Well, what happens? Here are a few tips if you 
decide to follow that course: 

If you have never published before, there is 
no particular reason why you should expect 
the switchboard operator to announce you as 
if you were H. G. Wells or Dorothy Parker, 
nor can you expect the editor to come rushing 
out, willing and anxious to dissipate an idle 
hour in sprightly chit-chat. But if there really 
is something special, unusual, or explanatory 
to be said about your manuscript, take it in 
yourself and say so. 

And if an assistant editor greets you, don’t 
mind. A publisher’s assistant is just as human 
as you are, and if your personality attracts 
his interest or sympathy, if you should display 
the happy faculty of being able to say some- 
thing intriguing about your manuscript, or 
even something perceptive about life in 
general, he is likely to remember you kindly 
and read your manuscript with a brighter eye, 
or even obtain two readings for it. And if you 
can indicate at once that the offering is “up 
his street,” he’ll respond valiantly. 

But there’s a list of Don’ts for the sort of 
interview you contemplate. Don’t take more 
time than is necessary for your purpose and 
don’t show surprise or offense if an under- 
editor or first reader takes you on. Don’t un- 
derestimate the helpfulness of such ‘‘subs.” 
Don’t tell the editor the story of your life. 
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Incredible though it may seem, most lives are 
dishearteningly similar in their major aspects. 
Don’t tell him how many years you’ve spent 
on your brain-child. If you really have spent 
an unusually long time in its preparation, the 
fact will show itself either in the polished writ- 
ing or (where research is in question) in the 
tone of authority. Don’t ask for special con- 
sideration or a “sympathetic reading.” The 
editor resents the implication that any sub- 
mission is ‘‘riffled’’ from Page One to Page 
Twenty and then laid aside. I know of one 
author who asked that his manuscript be 
‘handed to an intelligent reader.’’ Is there not 
something profoundly tactless in intimating, 
even so naively, that a publisher has on his 
payroll any unintelligent readers? 

Don’t become emotional about your man- 
uscript — it is very embarrassing to be invited 
to look into the heart of an utter stranger. 

Don’t attempt to prolong the conversation 
after the editor has given signs of having dealt 
with the matter in hand. Remember, his life 
is not a leisurely one of browsing through man- 
uscripts with his heels on the desk. A certain 
number of manuscripts must be examined each 
day or the shelves overflow. Also, he may 
really be doing a little actual editing, and the 
proof-reading he has always with him. 

Perhaps you have entrusted your master- 
piece to the dubious mercies of a house whose 
editorial machinery ‘grinds exceeding slow.” 
There certainly is no reason why any house 
should keep a manuscript for months on end. 
But let three weeks elapse if it’s a magazine, 
and six weeks if it’s a book-publishing house 
before you jog the editorial elbow. If at the end 
of that time the postman has not relieved your 
anxiety, you might drop in again and make 
courteous inquiry. But before we leave the 
Don’ts it is surely not amiss to add a few con- 
cerning the interview which may possibly be 
granted you if your manuscript is declined: 

Don’t ask for an exhaustive critique of your 
work. No publisher is called upon to give 
specific reasons for his rejection. Yet there are 

(Continued on page 464) 





THE DUTCH UNCLE ON POINTS AND PROBLEMS 


“WRITING short stories is not a game of chess 
nor a football game,” a beginning writer wrote 
recently, “so why should I try to avoid a 
stalemate or intercept a forward pass?’’ He 
went on further to say, “Rules for writing are 
a lot of bunk; I’m going to write as I want to 
write and forget that any rule ever existed.” 

Another beginning writer, a woman in this 
case, wrote to say, “I don’t believe in learning 
rules. If I have to write by rule I forfeit my 
originality.” 

And still another said, ‘‘I don’t believe there 
are such things as technicalities in the short 
story. I just go ahead and write. If I can’t do 
it that way, I don’t want to do it at all. I can’t 
be bothered with technicalities.” 

These are not exceptional remarks from 
people learning to write. From a superficial 
point of view it may be argued that there is a 
great deal of truth in these statements. Analy- 
sis, however, will point to a different concep- 
tion. There is more of significance in the cases 
cited above than is contained in the statements 
of the writers. Further investigation reveals 
that these people have been writing for from 
two to five years, and that not one of them has 
sold a story. Still further investigation points 
out that they have not sold for the simple rea- 
son that their work is inferior. In their 
self-sufficiency they believe they are original, 
that they are not understood, that their work is 
truly great but that editors haven’t the intel- 
ligence to recognize it. Another reason, and 
probably an important one, for their refusal 
to learn the fundamentals of writing, is just 
ordinary laziness. They won’t bother, they 
won't take the time, they won’t spend the 
necessary energy to learn the rules of their 
trade, their business, their art,—as you 
choose. It seems extraordinary that a person 
wishing to become a writer should assume 
this attitude when, if his desires were centered 
in music or any of the other arts — painting, 
drawing, modeling, weaving, designing, etc. — 
he would not hesitate to devote many hours 
to learning the technicalities. 

It is true that practically any one, given 
just an average intelligence, can construct a 
story in keeping with his intelligence. It is the 
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logical conclusion that a person, simply be- 
cause he can evolve a story out of words, 
believes that he is a writer, or at least has po- 
tential writing ability. But it is not true that 
his sense of reasoning is correct. There are few 
people who do not believe they could become 
writers if they really spent the necessary time 
and energy. ‘The story of my life would make 
a splendid book” is the thought (probably 
never spoken) of a great majority. Those who 
have a justified confidence in themselves as 
writers are usually those who realize that their 
progress is dependent upon their preparation 
in the fundamentals of writing and upon their 
mastering the technicalities. It is interesting 
to observe that many who say: “I’m not going 
to learn the rules; I’m just going to be my- 
self” are those who write in an inferior way 
and have no important “‘self” to be. 

Let us, therefore, consider one of the prom- 
inent fundamentals in the construction of a 
short story: 

Motivation 

It is frequently an error of the beginning 
writer that his stories are not adequately 
motivated. The principal ‘‘cause’’ for the 
story’s existence in many cases is either not 
strong enough or not logical, or both. The 
chief character should take a vital interest in 
the plot as it is introduced to the reader. As 
soon as the reader observes that the hero or 
heroine is confronted with a situation of great 
importance, the reader will subconsciously 
accept the situation seriously and attribute to 
it the importance that is given it by the chief 
character. The situation itself must be of 
prominence so that the chief character can 
take it up with deep interest. This seems such 
a simple rule to follow and yet many neglect it 
entirely. The rule stated flatly is: Give the 
main character a problem of importance to 
solve. Let it be something with which he can feel 
a vital concern. It must, however, be a problem 
that is logical — something which could ac- 
tually happen, or something which you as the 
author can make appear natural. Many stories 
are criticized as being unimportant due to the 
fact that they are motivated by that which in 
itself is trivial. 
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Reality 

When authors are questioned about a seem- 
ing inconsistency in their work, or something 
that appears illogical, they frequently defend 
it by saying: ‘But that actually happened.” 
The fact that a thing actually happened is no 
excuse for its appearing false in a story. The 
author is likely to lose sight of the fact that 
the circumstances surrounding it in real life 
have been neglected when presenting the story 
in fiction. A situation very close to the author 
— something out of the ordinary with which 
he had an actual experience — may appear 
unreal to the reader because the author, know- 
ing the situation so well himself, has neglected 
to give the details which are necessary to its 
convincingness. Simply because it “‘actually 
happened” is no reason that the author should 
expect his readers to take it for granted. The 
logic of the event must be built up by sur- 
rounding it with convincing facts. Writers 
have remarked, concerning some unusual 
occasion: “If I were to write that in a story 
the public wouldn’t believe it.”” This need not 
necessarily be true. It would depend entirely 
upon the author’s handling of the matter. If 
an author is clever, and can build up convinc- 
ing details that account for a situation that is 
out of the ordinary, there is no reason to 
believe that any incident can be made to ap- 
pear real. But do not expect your reader to 
take too much for granted. If you make a 
strange statement or show characters in un- 
usual circumstances, or present facts that 
appear to be distorted, account for them step 
by step, until there is no doubt in the reader’s 
mind that these things could actually happen. 


Honest Writing 


A distinction can be made between literary 
writing and conventional writing by saying 
that the person who writes literary stories 
writes “honestly” but the person who writes 
conventional stories writes mechanically. What 
is honest writing and what is mechanical 
writing? Honest writing is that form of literary 
expression which sets forth the author’s own 
convictions. He writes of something he himself 
has experienced. The situation need not be 
one with which he has been personally identi- 
fied, but his own experiences should have been 
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such that he knows exactly how he would act 
under the same circumstances. He states all 
things honestly, as they appear to him. He 
gives emotions which he has known. He writes 
of things that occur in real life. He takes his 
readers on no flights of fantasy. He is above all 
a realist, concerned chiefly in getting at the 
truth. That which he writes he really ‘‘feels.” 
The subject matter may appear in many dif- 
ferent forms — emotional, psychological, phil- 
osophical, economic — but his identification 
with it is primarily truthful. This writer who 
writes honestly believes that he has something 
of importance to say, and, although he ob- 
serves the fundamentals of good writing, does 
not hamper himself by conforming to the 
conventions of society nor to the taboos of 
editors. He depicts life as life is. He lets the 
story take its logical course and does not twist 
it to meet the requirements of any definite 
publishing demands. It must be understood, 
however, that the person who writes honestly 
must have something of importance to say 
and at the same time express himself in an 
entertaining literary style. 

The person who writes mechanically is the 
manufacturer. And, unfortunately, practically 
all our magazines in America are made up of 
manufactured stories. Inasmuch as editors 
still believe (and in all probability they are 
right) that the great mass of our people de- 
mand stories of a conventional type, it is left 
to the author to supply this demand. If he 
wishes to do this successfully, he must build 
his stories on patterns that are in keeping 
with his time. These stories in the majority 
are not ‘“‘honest”’ stories. This is not a criticism. 
It is merely a distinction. The stories that de- 
velop on conventional formulae have a part to 
play in our world of writing. There is a demand 
for them, and consequently somebody must 
fill the demand. The writing of manufactured 
stories is an honorable profession; and it is 
one that brings to the successful writer high 
financial returns. 

It will pay the beginning writer to take 
stock of himself and determine which type of 
work he is better suited to do. He will save 
himself time and effort if he does not submit 
manufactured stories to the literary magazines, 
and vice versa. 


(Continued Each Month) 








BOOKS FOR AND 
ABOUT WRITERS 


This Trade of Writing. By Edward 
Weeks. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1935. An Atlantic Book. $1.75 


AN editor who always has had an “‘eye’’ for 
other people’s work now writes a book of his 
own. 

Edward Weeks has been working with writ- 
ers for fifteen years. Not long enough, he says, 
to support a beard, but a sufficient period to 
permit him to speak with considerable author- 
ity. Since 1928 he has been Editor-in-Chief of 
The Atlantic Monthly Press and for five years 
before that he filled the position of assistant 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. This Trade of 
Writing is a solid little volume that everyone 
who calls himself a scribbler will want to own 
and cherish. It is sparkling entertainment and 
full of suggestions that can be turned into cash. 

The author gives us considerable inside in- 
formation about the big fellows. We learn that 
James Norman Hall has set up his writing 
desk both in Tahiti and in Iceland; that Mc- 
Kinlay Kantor covered every foot of Gettys- 
burg before attempting Long Remember; how 
Kenneth Roberts beats up an historical novel; 
of Sinclair Lewis working on his manuscript as 
if he were creating a world — the methods of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, Eric Maria Remarque. 
He names some seven authors who earn by 
their writings $70,000 a year. Rupert Hughes, 
believe it or not, the author claims has col- 
lected over two thousand rejection slips. 

“Tt isn’t so difficult to break into print,”’ Mr. 
Weeks insists. Yet you must diagnose for your- 
self the makeup of the magazine to which you 
are sending your manuscript for “if you wish 
to experiment with the stream-of-consciousness 
method there is not much point in sending 
your result to Good Housekeeping.”’ 

“Hard Times and The Author” is a reveal- 
ing chapter; and Mr. Weeks presents the three 
crises of an author’s career; the low-down on 
agents; the why of literary prizes, and defends 
the practice vigorously (after all he helped 
conduct Peking Picnic and Old Jules through 
the contest lists). 
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If we know the temper of our circulation, 
this is the book readers of this magazine have 
been waiting for. It is jolly, authentic and in- 
structive. If you should happen to be down 
on your luck — it holds just the right medi- 
cine. — S.C. 


The Short Story Builder. By Travis 
Hoke and Stewart Beach. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. $1.00 


THIs item is not a book, but rather a series of 
forms essential to the writer of patterned 
stories. The function to which they are an easy 
short cut is a vital one: the mapping of the 
yarn and the establishment not only of the 
main characters but of the scenes that develop 
it. In each set there are three tablets (which 
sell separately without text at $.30). One of 
them contains fifteen pages of explanatory text 
plus a complete set of forms for one story; the 
other two are sets without text. 

To detail here the exact layout of each form 
would be unnecessarily elaborate. The general 
scheme is simply to provide labeled blank 
spaces where the author may write in the main 
ideas involved in the story: the characteristics 
of the chief actor on one page, those of minor 
characters on successive pages, the important 
facts of each scene on the remaining ones. 
There is a page for the opening situation and 
here one sets down the all-important Purpose 
and the Crucial Point. At the end there is a 
form for the Climax; and there are pages for 
future use, memoranda that occur as the work 
progresses. 

While this set of forms is sufficiently com- 
plete to give a basis for work of novel length, 
it is chiefly intended for the short story. The 
text is a resume of Stewart Beach’s Short Story 
Technique (Houghton Mifflin) and avails the 
neophyte of sufficient instruction to work with 
the forms. These last are really reminders of 
what one must put into a tale, and a frame for 
the outline that establishes it before one may 
even begin the writing. 


Practice Handbook in English. By 
Easley S. Jones. New York: Appleton 
Century Co., 1935. $1.32 
THE material in this book constitutes a 
thorough review of the tools of the writing 














trade. It is not general, but specific; and at 
least half the bulk is exercise material. Here 
are all the points of grammar and composition 
without which a beginner might as well change 
to some other trade or occupation. And yet not 
a few of the errors shown crop out in the work 
of published writers. Under the following main 
heads there are groups of five units summa- 
rized in a chart: Fundamentals; Grammar; 
Clauses and Phrases; Unity and Variety; 
Clearness; Punctuation; Spelling; Diction; 
Manuscript, Letters and Outlines; Speaking 
and Reading. 

The exercise pages contain questions, sen- 
tences, or problems with blanks for the answer; 
these pages are perforated for removal after 
use. The presentation of the text is remarkably 
simple and the effect of the instruction is en- 
hanced by a special typography: manuscript 
marks are added throughout to give an im- 
mediate visual emphasis. There is a useful 
section on the preparation of manuscript and 
one on outlines. 

Though this book is primarily a high school 
text book, it is easily followed by one without 
any professional help and constitutes a source 
of self-instruction for those who need ground- 
ing or review in the fundamentals. 


A. B. C. Shorthand. By William Allan 
Brooks. New York: National Library 
Press, 1933. $1.00 


Any intelligent person can evolve a system of 
abbreviations and symbols all his own for use 
in taking notes; but here is one ready made. 
An author is likely to obtain much material 
for his work in odd places, to hear chance bits 
of dialogue worth keeping at least for reference, 
to have workable ideas occur when it is incon- 
venient or impossible to develop them fully. 
In these situations a simple condensing of the 
language is most useful. There are several 
elaborate systems (such as Gregg) that require 
months of application and some ability to 
duplicate symbols accurately; but for the 
writer who lacks the time and money to go in 
for such a schooling, A. B. C. Shorthand offers 
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a simpler way. There are no marks to be made 
with accuracy, no intricate shadings; all the 
symbols used can be found on the typewriter. 
Abbreviation is the principal characteristic of 
the technique. It’s easy as A. B. C. 


Fiction and the Screen. By Marguerite 
G. Ortman and Lewis Worthington Smith. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1935. $2.00 


WE have mentioned in these pages a good 
many times the prevailing difficulty in getting 
film production for any piece of writing that 
has not previously made its appearance in 
printed form, either as a book or as a play. We 
do not know that this situation has been 
modified, and the inclusion of this title may 
seem inconsistent. However, there isa purpose, 
for certain kinds of fiction are far more easily 
adapted to screen presentation than others, 
and the links are discussed in this work. A 
section is given over to showing how Hugh 
Walpole worked out the adaptation of Dick- 
ens’ “David Copperfield.” The book is prob- 
ably of use chiefly to writers who are doing 
regular published work, and it is written in a 
professional and somewhat scholarly manner. 


Profitable Photography with the Mini- 
ature Camera. By Edwin C. Buxbaum. 
A pamphlet. Milwaukee: The Box Tree 
Press, 1935. $1.00 


Mr. BuxBAUM is well-known to readers of 
THE WRITER. His hobby is photography, 
and he combines it with publication in the 
numerous media using pictures. For the 
writer of Trade Journal articles, photography 
is an important side-line. Knowledge of it ob- 
viates the necessity of scouring around for 
suitable pictures, paying money for them, and 
often getting left with second-rate or inappro- 
priate subjects. Mr. Buxbaum has covered his 
subject from beginning to end in a thorough, 
workmanlike manner, and a writer who needs 
photos is certain to gain valuable knowledge 
and ideas from the use of his pamphlet. 

—S. G. H. 











Some Markets for Business Articles 
By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


Editor of the Southwestern Baker 


WHETHER business is good or bad, business 
men in every field read the leading trade 
journals to keep up with conditions, trends, 
new products, and new selling and production 
ideas. These trade journals buy a large quan- 
tity of editorial material consisting of news of 
the trade, selling features, advertising ideas, 
plant descriptions and similar articles. 

Several active markets and the require- 
ments of these editors are given here: 


The Dairy World, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, is also edited by a woman, E. C. 
Ackerman. Miss Ackerman buys a large number of 
concise merchandising articles telling how some dairy 
plant operator has increased sales by better advertising 
or sales promotion work. She reports promptly and pays 
one cent a word for text and $1.00 each for photographs 
or forms that are reproduced. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, buys exceptionally good 
merchandising articles of the plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning field. J. F. Koellisch is editor. A large 
part of the journal is staff written, but a good article 
will bring a good check — and cooperative advertising 
done by local plumbers or a story of creative selling in 
this field is pretty certain of acceptance at rates of about 
one cent a word or better and good rates for photo- 
graphs. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South Ninth Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, offers a limited market for pictures 
and very brief articles of 100 to 200 words which tell 
how some retail meat merchant has increased consump- 
tion and sales. The rates here are one cent a word on 
publication. 

The Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, is a member of the Haire Publications 
group. Louise S. Campe is editor. She is a bit slow in 
reporting, but acceptable material is paid for following 
publication at three-fourths cent a word. She buys a 
great many features that tell the personal ideas and 
experiences of department managers and buyers of 
corset and underwear departments of department stores 
and ladies specialty shops. 

The Southern Funeral Director, 711 Glenn Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia, is not buying as much as formerly; 
but Hal Reynolds, editor, will accept an occasional 
article that describes a new funeral home or one that 
tells how some funeral director is merchandising his 
merchandise at service in an intelligent way that pro- 
tects a profit. Reynolds is also editor of Refrigeration, 
a magazine that is devoted to the ice manufacturing 
and distribution business. Articles are purchased for 
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Refrigeration on a limited basis. The rate for both 
publications is about $8.00 per printed page. 

Gas Age-Record, 9 East 38th Street, New York, is 
buying an occasional article that is timely and devoted 
to the merchandising of gas appliances by gas utility 
companies. H. W. Springborn, managing editor, is a nice 
chap to do business with. It is a good policy to query 
here before writing the article —the pay is approxi- 
mately one cent a word on publication. 

Independent Salesman, 22 East 12th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is buying several articles monthly which 
tell how some direct salesman or saleswoman is making 
a success in the direct selling field. The ‘‘How Type” 
article is wanted here. M. E. Siegel is editor — most 
articles are paid for at one-half cent a word, some a 
little higher. Some fiction is also bought at similar rates. 

Modern Packaging, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
buys illustrated articles of national importance to the 
packers of food and other commodities. Articles should 
give facts and figures to show how improved packages 
have increased sales, or how certain practices have 
improved packages and reduced cost. Many photo- 
graphs are used. D. E. A. Charlton is editor — his rates 
are good, generally from one to two cents a word on 
publication. 

Ambition is the name of a house organ published by 
the International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, 
Pa. Floyd B. Foster, editor, pays one cent a word for 
interview articles with successful business or professional 
men who obtained their training from ICS courses. 
All articles should be about 1800 words in length — it 
is best to query before preparing the manuscript for this 
market. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, is a 
business-type journal for dairy farmers. Articles here 
should have the practical business slant as found in other 
trade journals rather than the usual type of farm paper 
stories. The rates are fairly low but sure. 

Hardware World, 742 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California, is a national publication reaching retail 
hardware merchants as well as manufacturers and 
jobbers. This publishing company also publishes Toy 
World at the same address. Henry E. Ashmun, editor, 
states: ‘We have all the ‘advice’ stories that we can use 
given us free. What we do need is occasional stories of 
outstanding achievements among retail dealers; success- 
ful sales stunts, promotional ideas which were profitable, 
unusual advertising campaigns. We pay one cent a word 
and $1.00 each for photographs for use in Hardware 
World, and this same rate in the event we use the same 
material in both magazines. For Toy World, the rate is 
as yet only one-half cent a word, although we hope to 
boost this rate shortly. Stories are much more likely to 
be accepted when accompanied by one or more good 
photographs.” 

















Restaurant Management, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York, as the name implies, covers the 
restaurant field. This journal is published by the Ahrens 
Publishing Company, also publishers of Hotel Manage- 
ment, J. O. Dahl, editor, states: ‘‘We are in the market 
to buy $1000.00 worth of ideas — shorts for Restaurant 
Management and Hotel Management. Length — gener- 
ally under 500. Illustrative material: almost essential. 
Subjects: Window decorating ideas; unique menus or 
wine lists; unusual restaurant fronts; new ideas in 
restaurant layout or furnishing; advertising in all forms; 
employee training; menu making; cleaning; decoration; 
engineering; housekeeping; remodeling ideas; laundry 
methods; purchasing; storage; beverage service. Our 
rates are one cent a word minimum. Payment on ac- 
ceptance with report in three days. Photos are $1.00 
each. Special order photos $3.00. Payment also made for 
other illustrative material.” 


Southern Beauty Shoppe, 223 Courtland, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia, is in the market for good merchandis- 
ing stories from successful beauty shop operators. 
Frank Rowsey is editor of this journal. The rate is one- 
half cent minimum, and $1.00 for photographs. 


The American Druggist and Motor are both pub- 
lished at 572 Madison Avenue, New York, being quality 
magazines that pay high rates. These publications are 
issued by the business journal division of the Hearst 
publications. Both magazines prefer ghost articles — 
each one requires practical business and merchandising 
articles told with a human interest slant. Rates are 
around two cents a word and better. Neal G. Adair is 
editor of Motor — Howard Stephenson is editor of 
American Druggist. Mr. Stephenson is also editor of 
Drug World, a new semi-monthly news publication for 
the manufacturer and wholesaler of drug and kindred 
merchandise. Rates here are one cent a word and the 
requirements are for news of national interest. 


The Billboard, 25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is the business and professional journal for the amuse- 
ment field. Its news and features concern the activities 
of show people and shows, radio, circuses, magic and 
magicians, night club reviews, new plays, air briefs, 
bands and orchestras and various other fields. One of 
the best chances to land in this publication at the present 
is that of news and features concerning coin operated 
machines and the operators of these amusement ma- 
chines. An entire department is devoted to coin ma- 
chines in The Billboard. Rate of payment here is 30¢ 
an inch the month of publication. 


Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Avenue, Fort 
Worth, Texas, also offers a limited market for news of 
the coin operated vending and amusement machines. 
Tom Murray, editor, says, ‘‘We are more interested in 
just what John Doe, operator, did last month with his 
music phonographs than we are in a lengthy article 
regarding any individual unless same is outstanding. 
We can use good news-letters from various sections 
monthly where we do not already have a correspondent. 
We prefer to have one column with twenty operators’ 
names listed than to have a full page editorial with no 
names. Names will get it with any of the magazines.” 
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Rates here are pretty low, about twenty cents an inch 
following publication. 

Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio Street, 
New York, is a bit hard hit these days, but a good mar- 
ket that pays one cent a word promptly. S. P. McMinn, 
the editor, says: ‘‘We are particularly interested in short 
stories describing practical merchandising methods 
that have proved successful in use in the automotive 
field.” 

Laundry Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York, has an 
associate editor who is a woman, Beulah A. Pennell, 
Probably this is the reason that Miss Pennell writes, 
“We like to give prominence to the women who have 
made good in the laundry field. We like personality 
features with pictures of women in the industry for our 
Who’s Who department.”” Payment here is the tenth of 
the month following publication at fair rates. 

American Cemetery, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, is edited by a woman, E. E. Pretty- 
man. She buys a limited number of articles at low rates 
concerning the business activities of the better type 
cemetery operators. 





The Manuscript 
Market 


TRADE JOURNALS 


* Publications that had not replied to the question- 
naire at the time of going to press; the information given 
has been taken from latest reports on file. 

American Bee Journal — Hamilton, _ Illinois. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year. C. P. Dadant, F. C. Pellett, and 
G. H. Cale, Editors. Apicultural subjects only: prefer 
practical articles on methods of honey production, 
apiary management and marketing. Payment on publi- 
cation, $1.50 for 9% inch column. 

American Druggist — 572 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Howard Stephen- 
son, Editor. Merchandising articles on drug stores, 500 
to 1200 words. Photos. Payment on acceptance, 2¢ a 
word up. 

*The American Hatter — 1225 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Richard C. Boehm, 
Managing Editor. Brief accounts of retailers’ unusual 
promotions on men’s hats. Payment after publication, 
Y%¢a word. 

American Painter and Decorator — 3713 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Monthly; 50¢ a year. 
George Boardman Perry, Editor. Good articles (with 
photos) which describe in a technical fashion, and in 
detail, how some fine job of decorating was done. Length 
limited to 1500 words; shorter lengths preferred. Also 
first-class articles telling how some prominent decorating 
firm advertises, sells and makes a success of its business. 
Length not more than 1000 words; 500 to 750 words 
preferred. Photographs when they illustrate subject 
matter. Payment on or about the 15th of the month of 
publication; rate up to 1¢ a word. 
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The American Perfumer and Essential Oil Re- 
view — 9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly; 
$3.00 a year. S. L. Mayham, Editor. Technical and 
scientific articles on the manufacture of perfumes, toilet 
preparations, soaps, flavors and allied products; articles 
on merchandising, marketing and advertising such 
products. Also news regarding manufacturers and their 
activities. Photographs may accompany material. This 
publication is for manufacturers; not interested in retail 
trade activities. Payment on publication; rate depends 
on character of material. 

*Automotive Daily News — Detroit, Michigan. 
Semi-weekly; $6.00 a year. C. S. Sinsabaugh, Editor. 
Automobile and merchandising articles, and assign- 
ments; length, 10,000 words. Payment after publication, 
once monthly; rate, 20¢ per column inch. 

Baker’s Helper — 330 South Wells St., Chicago, III. 
Published every other week; $2.00 a year. Victor E. 
Marx, Editor. Articles giving practical information on 
some feature of bakery merchandising, display, tie-up 
with local events, advertising, training of personnel, 
etc. Length not over two pages except for special 
articles. $7.00 a page, as printed (1500 words per page); 
illustrations paid for at the same rate (according to 
space). At present have little space for material from 
outside sources. 

Baker’s Weekly — 45 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00 a year. Albert Klopfer, Editor. ‘‘We use 
only material pertinent to the baking field. Could use 
correspondents in many parts of the country where we 
are not represented.” Payment 15th of the month after 
publication; 50¢ an inch. 

Beautician — 501 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year. Arthur L. Meffard, Editor. 
Articles and news pertaining to beauty shop and barber 
shop trade. Pays 25¢ an inch per column (or about %¢ 
per word) upon publication and receipt of billing. 

The Black Diamond — 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Bi-weekly; $2.50 a year. A. J. Murphy, 
Editor. Articles pertaining to the coal industry. Pay- 
ment every two months; rate, %¢ a word “‘if and when 
accepted.” 

Bus Transportation — 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year. Carl W. Stocks, 
Editor. Practical articles concerning operation and main- 
tenance of bus equipment; also business building 
methods that have actually been used with success by 
bus companies. Pays $7.50 per thousand words, when 
used. 

The Camera — 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Monthly; $2.50 a year. Frank V. Cham- 
bers, Editor. Wants only practical articles on photog- 
raphy — no art, poetry, or travel talks. Length, 500 
to 1200 words. Payment on acceptance, %¢ a word; 
extra for illustrations. 

Casket and Sunnyside — 487 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $5.00 a year. Seabury Quinn, 
Editor. Interviews with morticians on business and 
professional problems. ‘“‘Do not want write-ups of 
establishments — every story must tell a story about 
something a mortician has done to better his business, 
increase the rate of collections or add to his service. 


Whenever possible, story should be by-lined by morti- 
cian and accompanied by (1) photo of mortician or (2) 
his establishment.’ Length, 1200 to 2500 words. Pay- 
ment on publication, 4%¢ a word; $1 to $2 for photos. 

Church Business — 1339 West Broad St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Bi-monthly; has no subscription price, 
is sent to churches which purchase their offering enve- 
lopes from Duplex Envelope Co. Miss Mary M. Cocke, 
Editor. ‘Accounts of practical plans for the more 
efficient conduct of church work. (Money-making 
schemes, moral treatises, and controversial matter are 
not wanted.)’’ Payment on publication; no fixed rate, 
the amount depending on value of material. 

Citrus Industry — Tampa, Florida. Monthly; 
$1.00 a year. S. L. Frisbie, Editor. Articles on citrus 
fruits only. Payment following publication; rate de- 
pends on character of material. 

The Commercial Photographer —525 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Charles 
Abel, Editor. See The Professional Photographer for 
the needs and requirements of this publication. 

* Crockery and Glass Journal — 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. John Regan, 
Editor. Merchandising stories — successful promotions 
of china and glass in the department stores or small 
shops; news items of interest to the china and glass 
retail trade. Length limit, 1000 words. All stories must 
be illustrated. Payment on publication, %¢ a word. 
Payment for photos by arrangement. 

The Decorative Furnisher — 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year. James P. 
Rome, Editor. Business articles relating to the interior 
furnishings field. Payment according to significance and 
merit of material — on publication. Not purchasing any 
outside material at the present time. 

Distribution and Warehousing — 249 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year. Kent B. 
Stiles, Editor. “At present, only ‘must’ news stories of 
interest to public warehouse operators. Length: news 
value must determine. . . . We're far over-crowded.” 
No fiction. Payment 15th of month of publication. 

Domestic Engineering — 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year. O. T. Carson, Editor. 
Articles on plumbing, heating, air conditioning, techni- 
cal and merchandising news. Payment on publication. 

Drug Topics — 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. A weekly newspaper. Dan Rennick, Manag- 
ing Editor. Brief stories concerning the activities of 
retailers and associations in the retail drug field; also 
merchandising stores. Not interested in the discussion 
type of article — want brief, concise, news stories. Pay- 
ment on publication, 1¢ a word. 

Drug Trade News — 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Published every other week. Dan Rennick, 
Managing Editor. Brief items concerning the activities 
of drug manufacturers and wholesalers. Executive 
changes, plant activities, plant construction and news 
of new technical developments in the industry are all 
good items for this publication, which is a newspaper 
not a magazine. Payment on publication, 1¢ a word. 

*Dry Goods Economist — 239 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. C. K. Mac- 
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ARE YOU A WRITER? 


Novelist? Short Story Writer? Poet? Essayist? Historian? 


s 
Gertrude Atherton 
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If so, you will find practical value and unquestioned inspiration in 
WHAT IS A BOOK?, edited by Dale Warren. In this brilliant new an- 
thology twenty famous authors (shown above) expound their literary 
credos and share their secrets of success in the major departments of 
literature. Full bibliographies are included, and the text is enlivened by 
100 brief quotations, aphorisms and epigrams from such masters as: 


Sign and mail to your bookstore or to 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


r 
1 
' 
ORDER FORM . ANATOLE FRANCE BERNARD SHAW 
Please send me copies of “WHAT IS A 14 
BOOK?” , edited by Dale Warren, at $3.00 each. EMERSON MARCEL PROUST 
t HENRY JAMES CHEKOV 
I enclose $...... Charge my account. 4 
; VOLTAIRE ARNOLD BENNETT 
Dh cn ciecehinneebetessedsebeeesensonsenneceee . GERTRUDE STEIN SINCLAIR LEWIS 
r 
i . GEORGE MOORE CHARLES LAMB 
i. cssencnpadbaseeredeernancecesesenseonsne EMILY DICKINSON JOHN GALSWORTHY 
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Dermut, Jr., Managing Editor. Brief stories of 100 to 
800 words on the successful merchandising plans and 
ideas used by department stores only. No news matter. 
Material should be confined to facts that will enable 
other merchants to use the idea presented. Payment 
varies with quality of article, basic rate 144¢ a word; 
usually middle of month after acceptance. 

Electric Refrigeration News — 5229 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. Weekly; $3.00 a year. George F. 
Taubeneck, Editor. Descriptions of new air-conditioning 
installations; studies of methods used in electric refriger- 
ation merchandising campaigns. Payment the 10th of 
month following publication. 

Electrical West — 883 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Monthly; $2.00 a year. George C. Tenney, Editor. 
Not in the market; have own staff in field gathering 
material. 

The Executive Purchaser — 623 East St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. 
Majority of manuscripts prepared on definite assign- 
ment by men who are actually engaged in the purchas- 
ing field. Very seldom uses material under any other 
conditions. 

The Feed Bag — 741 North Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Monthly; $2.00 a year. D. K. Steen- 
bergh, Editor. Articles describing successful methods 
used by retail feed dealers toincrease sales; should empha- 
size the merchandising angle. Mere write-ups of a firm 
are taboo. ‘‘What we want are new ideas on how a feed 
dealer increased his sales, and we are constantly in 
search of something different.’’ Length, 800 to 1000 
words. Payment on publication, 1¢ a word. 

Feedstuffs — 118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Weekly; $1.00 a year (domestic). Harvey E. 
Yantis, Editor. Technical articles on problems and 
developments in the feeding stuffs industry, inspira- 
tional merchandising articles on the sale of flour and 
feed, accounts of unusually enterprising retail feed 
ventures, and illustrated descriptive material relative to 
advertising innovations and window displays. Payment 
on acceptance; average rate, 1¢ a word, with additional 
credit for illustrations, based upon character and avail- 
ability. 

Food Field Reporter — 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Dan Rennick, Managing Editor. News 
items of interest to the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
the chain store operator and the broker in the food in- 
dustry. Not interested in the discussion type of article 
— want brief, concise, news stories. Payment on publi- 
cation, 1¢ a word. 

Ford Dealer & Service Field — 407 East Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly; $2.00 a year, 25¢ 
a copy. H. James Larkin, Editor. Articles on unusual 
activities of Ford dealers in administration, sales, serv- 
ice, parts merchandising, Ford super-service station 
operation; preferably not over 300 words. Payment on 
acceptance, 1¢ a word; additional fee for usable photos. 

*Furniture Record — 200 Division Ave., N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Monthly; $3.00 a year. John N. 
Nind, Jr., Editor. Merchandising articles on furniture 
stores and furniture departments of department stores 
— including electrical appliances, floor coverings, bed- 


ding, etc. Length, 200 to under 1000 words. Payment 
following publication; $6 per 1000 words, 50¢ to $2.50 
for photos. 

Geyer’s Stationer & Business Equipment Topics 
— 260 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a 
year. Thomas Murphy, Editor. Articles on live mer- 
chandising topics, based on interviews with store or 
department buyers (with photos if possible); length, 
500 to 800 words. Pays on publication, $5.00 maximum. 

The Gift & Art Buyer — 260 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year. Requirements similar to 
those of Geyer’s Stationer. 

Hat Life —1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $2.00 a year. E. F. Hubbard, Managing 
Editor. Accounts of new experiments and adventures in 
men's hat merchandising, styles, window display, etc., 
based on interviews with hat man responsible, if possi- 
ble. Also photos of good hat windows, often obtainable 
on request from the display managers of the larger 
stores. Payment on acceptance; %¢ to 1¢ a word, $1.50 
to $2 for good window photos. 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning — 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a 
year. Charles E. Price, Editor. Articles on design, in- 
stallation, operation and maintenance of heating, piping 
and air conditioning systems in industrial plants and 
large buildings (usually written by engineers). Pays good 
rates on publication. 

Home Ware — 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Monthly; $3.00 a year, K. C. Clapp, Editor. 
Items on merchandising of home furnishings through 
department, furniture and house furnishing stores. 
“Ordinary free lance writer has little chance to obtain 
desired material. Business writers with store training 
and with wide acquaintance among store executives are 
best fitted to contribute type of material we want.” 

House Furnishing Review — 1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Julien Elfenbein, 
Editor. Articles on promotional activities of department 
stores — housewares, electrical house furnishings, bath- 
room furnishings; length, 500 words. Also uses short 
news items. Payment on 20th of month after publication; 
%¢ a word, $1 for photos when not specifically ordered. 

*The Ice Cream Trade Journal — 171 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Harry 
W. Huey, Editor. Articles on the management, manu- 
facturing, distribution and sales activities of specifically 
named ice cream companies — not interested in stories 
about individual ice cream stores. Length, 500 to 1000 
words. Payment on publication, 1¢ a word. 

India Rubber World — 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year (U. S. and Mexico). 
D. C. McRoberts, Editor. Non-fiction only; 2000 to 
3000 words. Payment within month of publication; $8 
per thousand words. 

* Insurance Salesman — 222 E. Ohio St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Monthly; $2.00 a year. C. C. Robinson, 
Editor. ‘‘About the only material we ever buy from free 
lance writers is short, true stories of life insurance help- 
ing some policy-holder during life. . . . Experiences 
related must be unusual, constructive, and of such a 
nature that life insurance salesmen can use them as helps 
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in convincing other men of the value of life insurance 
to the policy-holder, as well as the beneficiary.”’ Length, 
up to about 1000 words. Payment on acceptance, about 
1¢ a word. 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone — 239 West 
39th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. A. M. 
Clark, Editor. Merchandising articles from 1500 to 2000 
words. Payment on publication; 40¢ an inch. 


Laundry Age — 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 a year. J. M. Thacker, Editor. 
“Due to space limitations, only material of specific 
nature — usually written on assignments —is being 
used. Interested parties may write for our specific 
requirements.” 


Linens & Domestics — 1170 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Julien Elfenbein, Editor. 
Articles on linens and domestic departments, 700 to 
900 words. Also short news items. Payment 20th of 
month after publication; rate, 4¢ a word, $1 for photos 
when not specifically ordered. 


Mill & Factory — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $4.00 a year. Hartley W. Barclay, Edi- 
tor. Industrial modernization articles. Rate of payment 
varies. 


* Millinery Trade Review — 1225 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $4.00 a year. Charles Steinecke, 
Jr., Editor. ‘‘Merchandising shorts and stories — milli- 
nery — pictures of departments, stores and store win- 
dows, also buyers.’’ Payment, 1¢ a word, $2 for photos. 


Modern Stationer — 250 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. David Manley, Editor. 
Business articles describing successful methods, new 
ideas, actually in use by stationery and office supplies 
dealers. Fact articles only, accompanied by photos, 
charts, or other necessary illustration. Length limited to 
1000 words. Payment 10 days after publication; rate 
about 1¢ a word. It is suggested that writers query the 
publication before submitting material. 


Motor — 572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $2.00 a year. James Dalton, Editor. Articles 
on progressive methods in retail selling and servicing 
of automobiles and auxiliary automobile equipment. 
Length, 1000 to 2000 words, according to importance. 
Payment on acceptance; rate determined by practical 
value of article. 


*The Music Trades — 113 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. H. P. Knowles, 
Editor. Articles and news of interest to trade, illustrated 
features; length, 1000 to 1500 words. Payment 10th 
following publication. 


National Cleaner & Dyer — 305 East 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Roy Denney, 
Editor. ‘‘We are using very little contributed material 
except regular features. We use no news items except 
such as are of sufficient importance to create nationwide 
reader interest.’’ Payment on publication, about 34¢ 
a word. 


National Printer Journalist — 219 South Fourth 
St., Springfield, Illinois. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Wayne 
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V. Harsha, Managing Editor. Technical articles on 
printing and publishing. Payment on publication; rates 
vary. 


Night Club & Ballroom Management — 333 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Monthly; $3.00 
a year. C. W. Austin, Editor. ‘‘News stories on success- 
ful night club ballrooms, hotels featuring entertainment, 
etc., explaining dollar-pulling ideas, stunts, or promo- 
tional methods employed in building box office receipts 

. with photos showing modernization of old estab- 
lishments, use of new equipment, decorations, bar fix- 
tures, air conditioning, as a means of stimulating at- 
tendance and popular patronage.’’ Length, 500 to 1000 
words. Payment on publication; %¢ to 1¢ a word, some- 
times higher, depending on material. 


The Northwestern Miller — 118 South 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Weekly; $1.00 a year (domestic). 
Robert E. Sterling, Editor. In general, this publication 
“is in need of technical articles on problems and de- 
velopments in operative milling and cereal chemistry, 
inspirational articles on the sale of flour and feed, and 
illustrated articles of general feature interest closely 
related to the subject of the world’s breadstuffs. There 
are many special departments, our needs for which can 
best be judged by a study of the paper. If you are in- 
terested, please ask for a sample copy.”” Payment is 
usually made in the month following acceptance, not 
less than %¢a word, with extra compensation for photo- 
graphs according to cost and usefulness. 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker 
— 118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly; 
$1.00 a year (domestic). Robert E. Sterling, Editor. 
“Technical articles on problems confronting the 
commercial baker in the making and selling of his wares, 
illustrated articles on progressive modern plants, ac- 
counts of successful attempts by retail bakers to meet 
the housewife’s demand for quality cakes; photographs 
of attractive bakery window displays and descriptions 
of enterprising merchandising methods.’’ Payment on 
acceptance, up to 1¢ a word. 


Office Appliances—417 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Evan Johnson, 
Editor. Merchandising articles covering the office equip- 
ment industry from the dealer standpoint; length, 1200 
words. Payment immediately following issuance of 
journal; rate, 30¢ a column inch, half this rate for 
photos used. 


Packing and Shipping — 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., 
Editor. Articles on ‘packing, handling, distribution, 
motor freight transportation, freight claims, claim pre- 
vention, shipping room practice, materials handling 
with respect to skids, lift trucks, portable elevators.” 
Length, about 1000 words. Also short items. Payment on 
publication, %¢ a word. 


Paper Converters & Envelope Industry — 1911- 
1913 Conway Building, Chicago, Ill. Monthly; $3.00 a 
year. Frank C. Petrine, Editor. Articles on unusual uses 
of commercial envelopes, all sizes, in direct mail and 
general business. Samples of envelopes written about 
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must accompany story. Length limited to 1500 words. 
Payment on acceptance; 4%¢ a word and up. 


Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchandis- 
ing — 500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly; 
$1.00 a year. Otto F. List, Editor. ‘Articles on success- 
ful merchandising of petroleum products and accessories 
by oil jobbers and independent retailers. Also jobber- 
success stories. In all material stress HOW the thing 
was done. Material must be illustrated whenever pos- 
sible (photos, sample ads, diagrams, line drawings, in 
fact, anything to make the story as comprehensive to 
the reader as possible). Length limits — 1500 words, 
with shorter articles getting first call."” Payment on 
publication; 4%¢ a word. 50¢ for each photo used. 


Power Wagon — 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Austin W. Stromberg, Edi- 
tor. ‘Interviews with leading fleet operators of trucks 
and trailers, showing methods of economy in operating 
and servicing equipment. Ways and means of saving 
time and labor in the repair of motor trucks are particu- 
larly acceptable when accompanied by definite facts 
and figures from the operator's record of costs. Payment 
on publication; 1¢ or better, depending upon character 
of material. 


The Professional Photographer — 525 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published 5th and 20th of each 
month; $2.50 a year. Charles Abel, Editor. Articles 
about professional photographers and especially their 
methods of getting business; ‘‘not interested in news 
items which we obtain direct.’ Length preferred, 1000 
to 1500. Payment about 30 days after acceptance; rate, 
M¢ to %¢ a word, depending on value of material. 
“We do not pay for illustrations as photographers 
furnish us all we require. Authors will find that when 
writing up photographers a statement that the article 
is to be submitted to us will produce required prints 
without cost to them, in nearly all cases.”” Prefer that 
material be submitted to the firm name, Charles Abel 
Incorporated. . . . The foregoing requirements also 
apply to the Commercial Photographer. 


The Progressive Grocer — 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Carl W. Dipman, 
Editor. Success stories of modern, progressive grocers 
who run attractive modern stores; should include defi- 
nite facts on operating expenses, sales, profits, etc. 
Photographs of store and owner should be included. 
Length limit about 1500 words. ‘‘We are also a good mar- 
ket for shorts of 100 to 200 words on specific ideas good 
merchants have used to build sales, or cut expenses, 
or increase clerk efficiency. We also buy attractive, effec- 
tive window and store display photographs, and humor 
(illustrated or not illustrated) that is original and has a 
grocery store slant.’’ Payment on acceptance; rate 1¢ to 
2¢ a word, depending on value of material; $2 to $4 for 
photos, depending on size and value. 


The Publishers Weekly — 62 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly; $5.00 a year. Frederic G. Melcher 
and Mildred C. Smith, Editors. Articles on the publish- 
ing and bookselling business, and the manufacture, 


publishing and merchandising of books. Payment 10th 
of month following publication; about 1¢ a word. 


The Retail Bookseller — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Francis Ludlow, Editor. Monthly. Articles on 
bookselling or book-renting, etc., of practical, dollars- 
and-cents value to booksellers; 1500 to 2500 words. 
“Our readers are booksellers — they make their living 
by selling and renting books and naturally are not in- 
terested in empty generalities or didactic advice from 
outsiders; they want facts which they can use. Conse- 
quently, we try to publish only definite information 
about new bookshop methods, etc., by or based on the 
experience of competent booksellers, and we require 
the written approval of any bookseller whose shop or 
shop practice is described.” Payment on acceptance; 1¢ 
a word. 


Rock Products — 330 South Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly; $2.00 a year. Nathan C. Rockwood, 
Editor. Technical articles on production methods, 
processes, etc. Subjects: cement, lime, gypsum, crushed 
stone, sand, gravel, slag, silica, talc, soapstone, etc. 
Payment on publication, except for articles for special 
departments which are paid for on acceptance. 


San Francisco Styles & Selling — 310 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Monthly. Very brief paragraphs 
about Pacific Coast dry goods and department stores, 
giving selling or promotion ideas they have used. Pay- 
ment on publication; 20¢ column inch. “‘We offer very 
little opportunity for the free-lance, none unless he or 
she is located in a Pacific Coast town.” 


“Say It with Flowers,’’ — The Mathews Company, 
685 Mullet St., Detroit, Mich. Monthly. Louise Suther- 
land, Editor. Practical, interesting articles on the uses 
and care of florist-grown flowers. The importance and 
beauty of flowers should be stressed. Gardens occa- 
sionally mentioned. Length, 500 to 1500 words. Also 
verse on the subject of flowers, particularly florist’s 
flowers. Whenever possible, manuscripts should be ac- 
companied with illustrative photographs in sharp, 
black and white glossy prints. Payment after publica- 
tion, 1¢ a word minimum. 


The Southwestern Baker — 542 M & M Bidg., 
Houston, Texas. Monthly; $1.00 a year (circulation 
controlled). Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. Business and 
technical articles should be concise, but of no special 
length limit. Needs are for merchandising and sales 
articles telling how some baker has increased sales, 
consumption, profits, etc. Use material covering the 
following territories only: Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
Payment about 20th of month of publication; rate: 30¢ 
an inch for news, %¢ a word for bona fide interview 
articles, $1 for photos. ‘‘Can use several good merchan- 
dising features from the Southeast immediately.” 


The Spice Mill — 106 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $3.00 a year. C. S. Sewell, Editor. Feature 
stories dealing with the manufacture and merchandising 
from a practical standpoint of condiments and food 
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products — flavors and spices, coffee and tea. Length 
about 1500 words. 


Sporting Goods Journal — 865 Daily News Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Ames A. 
Castle, Editor. Brief, modern style descriptions (with 
photos) of effective merchandising effort on sporting and 
athletic goods. Stories must be factual and name firms 
and individuals involved. Length limited to 1000 words. 
“Promotions of the character we desire in stories will 
generally be important enough to the merchants to 
have them photographed upon request.’’ Payment: %¢ 
a word, $1.00 for photos. 


Tires Magazine — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; controlled dealer circulation. Jerry 
Shaw, Editor. Merchandising and service articles about 
tire and quick stop automotive service stations; inter- 
ested only in material bearing on independent mer- 
chants and stations. Payment on publication, %¢ to 
1¢ a word. 


Western Advertising — 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Monthly; $1.00 a year. No material desired 
except on special assignments. Payment, 1¢ a word. 


Western Furniture Retailing — 180 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Monthly; $2.00 for 
two years. Furniture and appliance trade journal 
articles. Not buying outside material at present — may 
change this policy later. 


For Prize Contests see November Issue 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


NEW OFFERS 


The Atlantic Monthly is offering prizes for best 
essays, stories and poems, to students enrolled on its 
College and School Lists during the 1935-1936 term. 
College students are offered three $50 prizes for best 
contributions, private school students, three $25 prizes, 
and high school students, three $25 prizes. There are 
special classroom subscription rates in connection with 
these lists. For detailed information address the publica- 
tion at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. College stu- 
dents: The College Subscription Department; high 
school and private school students: The School Sub- 
scription Department. 


The James D. Phelan Awards in Literature and 
Art, carrying prizes of $1,000 each, have been an- 
nounced as follows: one fellowship in literature, open to 
writers of fiction, biography, historical narrative, and 
verse narrative (short story and lyrical verse not eligible 
this year); one fellowship in art, open to those devoting 
themselves to painting. Applicants must be native born 
citizens of California, and be between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five. Applications for these awards should be 
made on or before February 15, 1936. For detailed in- 
formation address the James D. Phelan Awards in 
Literature and Art, 658 Phelan Building, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Boor MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscel- 

laneous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer, General John A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. 
Simon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. 
Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary 
Dixon Thayer, and Howard Thurston. Send for Cata- 
logue. 

Submit your own typewritten MS. — prose or verse 
— to a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
pinion, and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
GENERAL BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Department W. Drexel Building 
422s PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














The Writer's Special Market Lists 
Included in copies of THE WRITER for 





the following months: 
( ) BRITISH MARKETS........ November, 1935 
( ) GREETING-CARD VERSE. .November, 1935 
FICTION (all lengths). ...... October, 1935 
Ee cide ies wae oe.s September, 1935 
BOOK PUBLISHERS......... August, 1935 
ls poke e anes ugust, 1935 
INDUSTRY & SCIENCE......... uly, 1935 
( ) HOUSE & GARDEN........... July, 1935 
( )SPORTING & OUTDOOR....... July, 1935 
( ) ADVENTURE & MYSTERY (Pulps) June, 1935 
é DENOMINATIONAL. ......... May, 1935 
DRAMA & RADIO............ April, 1935 
.. > eee March, 1935 
é . oo - February, 1935 
kh February, 1935 
( ) TRADE JOURNALS......... January, 1935 
IN THIS ISSUE: 
Trade Journals é 
THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
I noiesecekeds for the Market Lists 


checked at 25 cents each. 
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HOWLAND — (Continued from page 451) 


kindly souls in the business who will be quite 
willing to state briefly two or three of the 
main objections. This willingness is a courtesy, 
not an obligation. Above all, don’t ask to see 
the reader’s reports. These are absolutely 
private documents, and it might break your 
heart if you were shown some such laconic 
notation as ‘‘ Drivel’’ or ‘‘Mediocre from start 
to finish.” 

Lest you now begin to think that there is no 
advantage to be gained from “‘bearding the 
editor,”’ it is only fair to add that there is a 
bright side to the picture. If you are quite sure 
that some phase of your experience or some 
sidelight of your personality, briefly and ar- 
restingly stated, will stimulate the interest of 
the editor, do most certainly ask to see him. 
If you can make him laugh, your manuscript 
will catch his attention. If you can make him 
curious, even better. And if you appear to have 
a novelty, he will probably be fumbling at the 
strings of your portfolio before you are halfway 
through the door! But don’t try to make him 
weep. He does that very rarely indeed, and is 
usually profoundly ashamed of having done 
so. 





AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for less 
than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c and 30c 
for book length. 2c per line for short poems, 1c for 
long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
20 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








AMATEUR WRITERS 


We want good short stories for our 1936 Inde- 
pendent Library. Novel, interesting Club Plan. 
Send stamped, addressed envelope for particulars. 
won ie” Box 21, Hudson Term. Sta., New 
York, N. Y. 











SPECIAL WINTER SALE 


Our first-quality writers’ stationery reduced for this sale to less 
than you pay for cheap materials. Kraft envelopes (none heavier 
sold) 25, 9 x 12 and 25, 9% x 12%, $1.25. 25,6 x 9 and 25,6%x 
94, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 (for two folds of the script) 80c. 
Hammermill Bond paper, 8% x 11, 500 sheets; light weight, $1.15, 
heavy, $1.45. Ribbons, 5c, 3 for $1.25. Samples 5c. West of Rock- 
ies, add 15%. NoC.O.D.'s. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. W. 
4415 Center Avenue (Since 1929) Pittsburgh, Penna. 











Again, let me, as one who has been by turns 
bored, embarrassed, moved, and delighted by 
embryonic novelists, lay stress upon the im- 
portance of the modus faciendi. Avoid humil- 
ity, pathos, retrospection, belligerency, or 
excessive self-esteem. Speak the editor softly, 
but with a twinkle in your eye and a matter of 
real interest to relate. 

And if the manuscript is accepted, “‘dunt 
esk’’ — anything. A cheque speaks volumes! 





DREWRY — (Continued from page 450) 


In a monograph about Mr. Oursler pub- 
lished by the Liberty firm, it is brought out 
that ‘‘Mr. Oursler feels . . . that his great 
contribution to magazine publishing has been 
not only the substance and nature of the arti- 
cles that he is publishing, but . . . the fact 
that he has made them so interesting that he 
has caused millions of men and women to read 
and think about important local, national, 
and international issues, who might otherwise 
never have taken the trouble to know about 
them.” 

This monograph reports in this connection 
that recent Gallup and White tests ‘showed 
that Liberty’s fiction was more intently read 
than the fiction in other magazines” and 
“Liberty’s serious articles were read by nearly 
twice as great a proportion of its circulation 
as were the serious articles in the other weekly 
magazines.” 

Mr. Oursler believes that his chief, Mr. 
Macfadden, understands the masses of people 
as do few other publishers of the time. 
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THE MAGAZINE 


Why is it that all American book publish- 
ers read STORY before they read any 
other magazine? The moment it comes 
out the editorial departments of all pub- 
lishers go through it feverishly. Why? 


Because they are searching for the new, 
rising, undiscovered authors, and they 
the first work of the 
most promising writers is to be found 
more often in STORY than anywhere else. 
In the months six writers 
whose work first appeared in STORY, 


have had their first novels accepted by 


have learned that 


past twelve 


publishers; and seventy-four others have 
been approached since the first of Sep- 
tember. 
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OF DISCOVERY 


You are interested in writing. And because 
we know that you would be also interested 


in STORY, we are making you a special 


offer. As a subscriber to “The Writer” 
you may, by using the coupon below, ob- 
tain STORY for five months at $1.00, 


half the regular price. 
+ 


STORY costs $4.00 a vear by Subs¢ ription, 
$7.00 two vears. $9.00 three vears. But vou 
may secure an introductor offer by using 


the coupon below. 
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S OWN THIS FINE, NEW ENCYCLOPEDI! 
write" ‘ — at an astoundingly low price 


Here is the up-to-date, conven- 
ient, illustrated international 
reference work you need, pre- 


pared under the editorship of 
C. RALPH TAYLOR and CARL VAN DOREN 


SPECIAL OFFER TO WRITERS 


See Coupon for Special Payment 
Offer and Return Privilege 


S A WRITER you can easily realize the 
advantages ot having at your fingertips 
the accumulated knowledge of the cen 


turies, information on more than 40,000 subjects, 
right up to the moment, by 462 internationally 
recognized educators and authorities, illustrated 
with 2,100 photographs, drawings and maps 
every one historically and scientifically correct 










































The WORLD WIDE Illustrated 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


JUST PUBLISHED IN TWO CONVENIENT VOLUMES 


Up to now such an encyclopedia would have cost 
you in the ne ighborhood of one hundred dollars 
With the publication of THE WORLD WIDE 
Illustrated ENCYCLOPEDIA it has been 
brought within the reach of all. Quality has not 
been sacrificed. Completeness, scientific accu 
racy, convenience these are the three founda- 
tion stones upon which THE WORLD WIDE 
Illustrated ENCYCLOPEDIA has been built 


$6. Price Limited to Sets on Hand 


No more will be available at this low price 


In order to secure the WORLD WIDE ILLUSTRATED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA in the present, low-priced two volume edition you must 
send the coupon at once. The supply of this edition will soon be ex- 
hausted. When it is gone no more will be available. Rising prices in 
paper, printing and binding are forcing us to discontinue th 
tion. When we reprint, it will be in a different format (cor 
exactly the same material) at nearly double the price. You may 
never again be able to obtain a fine, standard encyclopedia at such a 
low price. Take advantage of this remarkable opportunity befo 

is too late Mail the ce pon today Your set will be sent 


nail 
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WORDS 


2,100 PICTURES 
40,869 
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